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| the quorum of the session was changed by an 


| treme case stated, the session might constitute, 


ters and elders furm the session. In 1805 
clause was introduced saying that three Elders, 
when there were so many, with the minister, 
make a quorum. During the whole period be- 
fore 1821, in a vacant church, the Presbytery 
sent, Or the session invited a minister to mode- 
rate their meetings; (see the chapter * of Mod- 
erators,’’ sec. 3, in the old books :) in that year 


alteration of the constitution, to two elders, where 
there are so many, and the pastor ; and the prin- 
ciple was then first introduced that in the ex- 


without any minister to moderate their meeting. 
(chap. ix. sec. 4, Form of Gov.) Now it ap- 
pears by the course of argument and exposition 
resorted to, that from 1788 to 1821 ‘as many 
elders as may be present,’” must, therefore, 
mean that some elders should be present; for 
till 1821, the principle on which their absence 
is defended, had no existence; but from 1821 
till this time, the same words mean, that no el- 
ders need be present, because in that year it was 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE QUORUM QUESTION.—NO. III. 


There are many fundamental points, not only 
of shis argument but of Presbyterianism, which, 


it is possible, even my revilers see somewhat 
more clearly than they did a year ago. I hope 


they will see the logical and practical bearing of 


these, great truths, more clearly a year hence 
than they do now. 
it henceforth pretty nearly settled that the Re- 
formed churches in general have taught that 
church government is of divine institution ; that 
by divine institution that government must be 
exercised by assemblies, and not by prelates or 
the brotherhood; that those assemblies are to be 
coinposed of Elders, both teaching and ruling ; 
and thal, according to the constitution of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States, those 
assemblies are null and void, if they do not con- 
sist in part of ruling elders. I use the word 
consist in this sentence, in the sense put on it by 
_ Dr. Maclean ;—that is, to mean there must be 
ruling elders composing, in part, these church 
couris in their largest, or abstract sense, as con- 
trasted with the same courts, in their constituted, 
concrete, or met state. (See his fifth letter, 17th 
February.) Whether, under these admitted 
principles, any church court can regularly meet 
as under our constitution without elders, is the 
question at issue: upon it Dr. Maclean takes the 
affirmative and I the negative: it devolved on 
him therefore to prove his case, not to make at- 
tempts to pick holes in my arguments, much 
less in my good name. But I will show the ab- 
surdity of the distinctions and evasions, behind 
which he and others try to take shelter. 
Chancellor Johns is more cautious than Dr. 
Maclean; he neither admits that elders are 
members of Presbytery or Synod, in the full 


sense; nor does he. admit, that a quorum of 


Presbytery is in fact, or potentially, or any how 
a Presbytery; indeed he seems to contend that 
it is not—but it is something essentially different 
from it. Whether there is any difference that 
is important between ** members of the Presby- 
tery” and ‘ representalive members when pre- 
sent,’’—I leave to the Delaware lawyers to de- 
termine; and if there be found to be a real dif- 
ference, whether it is sufficiently great to build 
on itatheory which will have as its two legs 
these two propositions, (1) that ruling elders are 
by divine institution essential to Presbyterian 
government, and (2) that ruling elders are noi 
essential in the composition of Presbyteries ; I 
also remit for the present, to that faculty. I also 


- submit to that learned body, whether it is a usu- 


al mode of argument to expound existing rights 
and interests out of law that has been long re- 
pealed; 4s my friend the Chancellor has done 
when he proves that elders are not ‘* members of 
Presbytery,”’ by a clause of our constitution 
which was stricken out in the year 1821. If 
this is good, then I will settle the question whe- 
ther the quorum of a Presbytery, is a Presbyte- 
ry, at once and past cavil; and in a new way ; 
- for in place of the words * any three ministers 
and as many elders as may be present ... shall 
be a quorum, &c.”’ (Form of Government, ch. 
x. sec. 7:) the words were, from 1788 up to 
1821, “any three ministers and as many elders 
as may be present... shall bea judicatory, 
&c.”’ that is, one of the four judicatories, of 
course, existing under the constitution; and 
whether the particular one intended in the clause 
and chapter, be the session, the Presbytery, the 
Synod, or the Assembly, is the only question. 
-Mr. Johns admits that two of these four judica- 
tories cannot exist unless ruling elders are pre- 
-sent—namely the church session and the Gene- 
ral Assembly: therefore by the old law, and by 
his mode of reasoning, any three ministers ani 
_agmany elders as may be present, (it being im- 
material whether any elders are present or not,) 
belonging to any given Presbytery, and met to 
constitute that Presbytery, do in fact form a 
Synod ; for he has proved that the quorum of 
the former is not a Presbytery—and he adiits 
that without elders they cannot form a session 
or an Assembly; and the law is express they 
“shall be a judicatory’’—of which there are 
but four, and the Synod is the only remaining 
one—ergo, the quorum of a Presbytery is a Sy- 
nod!! And this is the more certain, as up to 
1805, our constitution did not determine what 
was a quorum of Synod, by any express words. 
The Chancellor lays down the law clearly 
that a General Assembly cannot be constituted 
unless ruling elders be present. ‘+ In the Gen- 
eral Assembly, if would not be competent for the 
ministers to exclude the elders, or do any act 
independent of them. for the commission or let- 
ter of attorney constitutes the commission joint- 
ly, and according to the constitution makes 
them equal delegates.”’ (Presbyterian, January 
6, 1844.) ‘rue enough: but does not the same 
constitution “ constitute the commission joint- 
ly,” in Presbytery also? But hear Dr. Maclean 
expound the same law; * In ch. xii. 2, are these 
words, ‘I'he General Assembly shall consist &c. 
In sec. 3, of the same chapter are these words, 
Any fourteen or more of these commissioners, 


— &e. By any torturing of language, can these 


. without an Elder. 


no such principle in ‘it. 


words be made to mean, that of the fourteen or 
more commissioners necessary to a quorum 


some must be elders ?”’ (Presbyterian, February) 


17.) Verily the Chancellor is in danger of, 
** Flaccus’’—and the ferule. It is certainly very 
edifying \o see a great civilian, and a great ec- 
_clesiastic resting their joint conde:mnation of me, 
mutual.condemnation of each other. | 
-say-a Presbytery cannot meet without Elders, 
and Dr. Maclean flies at my throat; Mr. Johns 
~says the General Assembly itself cannot, and 
Maclean, while he virally writes him a 
_ dunce, yet embraces him as an honoured ally! 
While I am on the point of agreement and 
disagreement between Dr. Maclean and Mr. 
. Johns I had as well note another curious fact. 
The latter, as I have said, admits that a session 
is impossible without elders; the former would 
not perhaps controvert this undeniable truth ; 
but he dilates somewhat on the notion first print- 
_ ed, 1 believe, by Mr. Hall, that as asession may 


» constitute, in extreme cases, withouta minister, 


_ therefore a Presbytery nay constitute in all cases, 
I have no conception of a 
mode of argument more absurd ; except perhaps 
that printed to prove that any two ministers may 


» make a session. But what I now point atten- 


‘tion to, is the fact, that for the first thirty-three 
years of the existence of our censtitution there 
From 1788 to 
+ 1805, I do not find a word said about a quorum 
~ of a church session ; but simply that the minis 


I believe we may consider 


decided, that no miniséer is indispensable in all 


cases, to make a session! Blessed art of rea- 
soning—what an art it is, in the hands of the 


_ sed ; and that no alternative is left to him but todeny 


initiated! \ 

As this matter of quorum is on the anvil, take 
another sample. The words, ‘*as many elders 
as may be present’’ must be taken as surplusage 
or they must-have some meaning; if, taken as 
surplusage, there is an end of thé dispute, 
and the last Assembly was right enough. If 
they mean any thing at all, what is it? Hear 
Dr. Maclean; ‘** ‘The words about the presence 
of Elders have a meaning and an important 
meaning.” Well, here is a point gained. What 
do they mean? ‘+ They mean nothing more or 
less than this, that if any Elders belonging to 
the Presbytery be present, they shall be members 
of the quorum.’ Very good. But what is that 
quorum? ‘He (1) makes no discrimination 
between the composition and the quorum of a 
Presbytery, the one having respect to the per- 
sons who belong to the Presbytery and who 
have a right to take part in ils proceedings ; 
and the other having respect only to those who 
must be present in order that business may be 
transacted.’’ (Presbyterian, Feb. 24.) A quo- 
rum then means those who must be present. 
And the whole comes to this, If Elders are pre- 
sent they are those who must be present; but 
if Elders are not present they are those who 
need not be present. And this is ‘the ** impor- 
tant meaning” of the words, ‘‘as many as may 
be present.” And the important discrimina- 
tion between the composition and the quorum of 
a Presbytery,’’ that Presbytery and that quorum 
of it, which are, moreover, conceded to be po- 
tentially and substantially the same thing, is just 
this—that if Elders are present it is indispensa- 
ble they should be present, and if they are ab- 
sent it is quite immaterial whether they be pre- 
sentor not. Or. to put the argument together 
artistically, it rans thus: A quorum consists of 
those who must necessarily be present; elders 
are under no obligation to be present; therefore 
elders are not of the quorum; but if elders are 
present they are part of the quorum; therefore 
they are obliged to be present: therefore elders 
are of the quorum; therefore elders are not of 
the quorum; therefore elders must be present to 
constitute a quorum: therefore elders need not 
be present to constitute a quorum. ‘There is an 
old author who says, all the Cretans were liars, 
but that author was a Cretan; therefore that 
author was a liar: therefore all Cretans are not 
liars; therefore all Cretans are liars. 

As yet we have only four expositions of this 
mystery of the quorum: 1. That of the Synod 
of Philadelphia, and the General Assembly of 
1845, that a quorum is—a quorum: 2. ‘I‘hat 
of the argument of Chancellor Johns, that 
the quorum of a Presbytery is—a Synod: 3. 
That of Dr. Maclean, that a quorum is—those 
who must be present if they are present, but 
who need not be present if they are absent: 4. 
My own humble suggestion, that possibly a, 
quorum of a Presbytery, may, after all, be no- 
thing else than the Presbytery itself. when re- 
duced tothe smallest estate in which it can act 
as acourt. As the subject is fruitful and very 
mysterious, it is to be presumed that we may 
yet have more theories to explain it. 

Though the Chancellor and the Vice Presi- 
dent disagree in their notions in regard to the 
actual nature both of the Presbytery and its quo- 
rum; they appear to agree fully in some very 
dangerous consequences which they deduce from 
their opposite theories, as for example, the dis- 
tinction between the r¢ght and the duty of the 
presence of the elders; a point upon which I 
observe that Mr. Johns seems to have consider- 
ably modified his opinion since the late meeting 
of the Synod of Philadelphia, as will clearly ap- 
pear by comparing his argument in the Presby- 
terian of January 6, with his minute published 
on page 614 (note) of the Spirit of the XIX. 
Century, for 1843. Mr. Johns seems to hold 
that the ministers of the word are essentially the 
Presbytery; and that ruling Elders may sit 
there, but their presence, absence, or even exis- 
tence is immaterial to the mere question of a 
good and valid Presbytery, whether contempla- 
ted in the abstract or. the concrete. I will con- 
sider this theory in another paper. Dr. Maclean 
on the other hand, seems to hold that a Presby- 
tery in its widest sense, as an abstract legal in- 
tendment, cannot exist at all, under our consti- 
tution, except as contemplated as composed of 
ministers of the word and Ruling Elders, and 
this he contends is the sense of a Presbytery 
held by the orthodox in the New-school contro- 
versye But he seems to hold that there is 
a wide distinction between this body in its 
dispersed or abstract state, and in its met, and 
constituted, concrete state; and the whole drift 
of his argument so far as he can be said to argue 
at all, seems to have been intended. to establish 
this distinction; and to show that in the concrete 
Presbytery, or in the quorum of Presbytery, 
which is the body in its lowest effective state, 
no elders need be present (if they are not pre- 
sent,) to make the meeting valid under our con- 
stitutuuon. While he seems to admit that many 
things connected incidentally with the absence 
of elders might vitiate the Presbytery, (as if 
none were commissioned ;) yet he contends that 
the mere fact of absence does not. He even 
goes so far as to urge that it is the election of 
the elder and not his meeting with the court that 
makes him a member of it; thus pushing to the 
utmost the notion of the abstract Presbytery, and 
doubly confusing the question of the elder’s pre- 
sence—yea or nay. For if the fact of the elder’s 
election to Presbytery makes him a member of 
it in such a sense that his presence may be pre- 
sumed in law—then it is all fully to say another 
word about a quorum; for all the members are 
always present in the same sense: but if no 
such presumption arises from the fact of his elec- 
tion, as obviously it does not, then it is mere fol- 
ly to argue of it or from it, in this relation, since 


the question is simply as to his presence. ‘Thou-|. 


sands of persons have been elected to offices they 
never accepted, never entered on after accepting. 


It seems perfectly clear to me, that Dr. Mac- 
Jean’s general opinions contradict each other.— 
‘The admission that elders are necessary to the 
composition of a Presbytery in the most abstract 
form, and the most dispersed estate in which it 
is possible to contemplate that body, forces the 
conclusion that they are equally necessary in 

.the most concrete form in which it can exist, 
and in every form in which it can be contempla- 


‘that a quorum of a Presbytery is a Presbytery at 


_all; and though far more dangerous is far less 


all, or in any sense. But he admits the contra- 


ry, and thereby he is concluded, and his argu- 
ment is self-destroyed. And if he had held the 
opposite absurdity, it was contrary to the very 
words of the constitution even as they now 
stand, and still more plainly as they stood be- 
fore 1821 ; and moreover in that case the argu- 
ment could not proceed except as mere child's 
play, for if the quorum is not a Presbytery, it 
can do nothing—and is a mere nullity, so far as 
Presbyterial acts are concerned. 

The law of the land is perfectly settled as it 
regards the principles which enter into this ques- 
tion; and this is worthy of regardgin two re- 
spects ; (1.) as the Jaw purports to be the per- 
fection of reason ; and (2.) as gentlemen do not 
hesitate to say matters are driving to the neces- 
sity of a schism in the church—(may God con- 
found all such imaginations)—they had as well 
consider where they are likely to stand when 
that mournful event is accomplished by them. In 
our own constitutiog the Presbytery is contempla- 
ted in three different lights. 1. In its dispersed 
condition, as an abstract, intangible, legal, cor- 
porate body, and as such is defined to consist of 
all the ministers, and one ruling elder, from 
each church in a particular district. I contend, 
that by every rule of propriety, scripture, and 
common prudence, only such ministers as have 
the cure of souls, and not all nominal ministers, 
are strictly meant even in this widest sense of 
the body ; and this I am ready to make good, 
time and occasion serving ; and I say it here, 
chiefly as indicating the utter absurdity of the 
notion that ministers merely, and as such, form 
the Presbytery, even in its widest sense. Are 
the brethren generally aware of the fact, that un- 
til 1821 there was no provision in our constilu- 
tion for the ordination of evangelists? I have 
publicly said, very often, that I approve this ¢heo- 
retical change; but I have constantly protested 
against the loose and unscriptural practice under 
it. ‘The truth is that from 1788 and especially 
from 1801, till 1837, there was a steady tenden- 
cy to the relaxation of our system of govern- 
ment. Some considerable alterations of the the- 
ory of the church in 1805 and in 1821, and still 
more the practice which grew up under them, 
were, in a great degree, reflections of the same 
spirit and principles which were exhibited in the 
Plan of Union; a plan which never would have 
been thought of in a sound state of the church. 


2. The Presbytery is contemplated in its con-) 


vened, constituted, assembled state; and is de- 
fined in this estate, to be, ‘* a convention of the 
bishops and elders within a certain district.” 
(ch. xi. sec. 1. Gov’t.) Whenever, therefore, 
it exists in its assembled form, as a ‘‘ conven- 
tion’’—as a coming together of its elements, it 
must be by its bishops and its élders; and 
though there are many other things that may vi- 
tiate and nullify its corporate meetings—yet the 
clearest and most obvious cause of nullity, is the 
absence of its integral and constituent elements, 
whether bisbops orelders. And upon this point 
the law of the land (except in Delaware,) is as 
clear as the light of day. 3. It is contemplated 
in its smallest, active, met, concrete estate, by 
defining the smallest portion of itself that can 
lawfully convene, or act: (ch, x. sec. 7,) and 
here again, both its elements are held forth and 
contemplated as present. Now let it be observ- 
ed, that language fully as indeterminate as that 
used in this quorum clause, has been long ago, 
and often, judicially interpreted, and always so 
as to require the presence of both elements, as I 
will prove abundantly before the Assembly, and 
sooner if time serves. Letit moreover be con- 
sidered, that even if this clause be dubious in its 
sense, something more than a questionable sen- 
tence is necessary to defeat rights as distinctly 
and comprehensively vested, as those declared to 
be in the elders, and in the churches by this 
constitution ; in the elders, namely, that the cor- 
porate body of which they are an equal, integral, 
and elemental part, shall not proceed without 
them; and in the churches, that in the absence 
of their especial representatives, government shall 
not be exercised over them; and of both that a 
commonwealth shall not be converted into a hier- 
archy, and especially not into such a hierarchy 
as that three secularized ministers may exercise 
all the power of the Presbytery. 

Let me illustrate by an example, how it is, 
that the mere fact of the absence of the Elders 
altogether apart from the cause of that absence 
may nullify the court. In the administration of 
the sacrament of Baptism, a minister of the gos- 
pel, lawfully called, the use of water, and the 
performance of the rite in the name of the holy 
Trinity, are held to be andispensable. Suppose 
the water not used—is the person lawfully bap- 
tized? If it be allowed he is not, then I ask in 
what way can the cause which prevented the 
use of the water affect the validity of the act?— 
It might imply criminality or it might not. It 
might be forgotten; it might be withheld; it 
might be impossible to procure it. If the use of 
water is necessary to the validity of the act, 
how can the manner or cause of its absence be 
more important than the factitself? So, it seems 
to me entirely absurd to admit that certain hin- 
drances to the actual presence of Elders—as 
in the case of the six Scotch assemblies declared 
to be void—may nullify the couri—which I do 
not deny—and _ yet that the fact of absence it- 
self can not do it; to say the absence is nothing, 
but the cause of the absence makes the effect 
of the absence to be the nullification of the 
court at which the presence was immaterial and 
not even a duty, on the part of the elder.— 
Upon the theory of Dr. Maclean this seems to 
me conclusive: upon that of Mr. Johns it pro- 
bably would not be so; for his would be analo- 
gous to a denial of the necessity of the water at 


Rosert J. BRECKINRIDGE. 


absurd. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE LITIGATED POINT. 

W. L. McCalla on PresByTerism ; or the new and lofty 

and revolutionary claims of the Ruling Elder. 

No. 1V.—The Presbyteristic treatment of the 
post-apostolical Primitive church, is revolu- 
tionary to Presbyterianism, conducive to an- 
archy, and favourable to any hierarchy which 
may grow out of it. 
Mr. Editor—Otr Form of Government (viii. 

1,) says ‘* We hold it to be expedient, and agree- 


bytery. 


ordaining power. Very well. Alf Congrega- 
tionalists say so; as all Episcopalians say that 
the prelate is the primitive authority, and Pres- 
byterians believe that apostolical and primitive 
ordination is by a classical or synodical Pres- 


Now, Mr. Editor, I ask you, and I ask all 
intelligent and unprejudiced Presbyterians, what 
is the position which a strange infatuation has 
made Presbyter take, and maintain with Ken- 
tucky boldness and pertinacity, the qualities of 
the horse and the alligator? All sects agree to 
a sort of primitive Presbytery: but is his pro- 
nunciation of the word, a classical, parochial, or 
‘prelatical pronunciation? Upon the alleged au- 
thority of the Fathers of the first three centu- 
ries, he declares that he cannot find, and that 
‘no one else ever could’’ find, ** the word Pres- 


‘and half reformed church like that of England. 


latical witnesses are before us, subject to cross 
examination, permit me to ask them to give us 


charge below the clerical office, and to elevate 


op degraded from his office, and does he forfeit 


and usurpation, and erd in a settled hierarchy, 


While the Primitive church and favourite pre- 


more information about the feature of Presbyter- 
ism which inclines to degrade ministers without 
the lay elder to that office. Isa pastor or bish- 
the titles of that office, the moment that he is so 
parted from his congregation, for whatever rea- 
son? ‘The same fourth chapter of King states 
that from an uninspired precedent many of the 
Fathers distinguish between bishops as be- 
ing installed, and presbyters without charge, 
‘*though sometimes according to the primitive 
usage they indifferently apply those terms to 


he said, I leave between him and his Judge; 


‘is found in the council of pastor and Elders, or 


able to Scripture, and the practice of the prim- 
itive Christians, that the church be governed 
by congregational, presbyterial, and synodical! 
assemblies.” Every limb of this sentence was 
thorouglily discussed by the Westminster As- 
sembly. ‘The first of the three assemblies in 
the above extract, was as high as the Anti-pres- 
byterian party could go, for an ordaining power; 
and the Presbyterian party did not allow it to 
ordain, but claimed that function for the higher 
courts; and they argued that their view was 
agreeable to Scripture, and the practice of the 
primitive Christians. ‘This was their Presbyte- 
rianism. So they considered it, and so it was 
considered by all other sects. 

If they had conceded to the Congregational- 
ists that the apostolical and primitive ordination 
was by ruling elders, the Westminster Assem- 
bly would have been celebrated not as a Presby- 
terian, but as a Congregational body; just as 
they would have passed for Episcopalians, il 
they had adopted Prelatical ordination as the 
scriptural and primitive system. Under these 


three colours the three sects were mustered.| 


A man’s tribe was known by his pronunciation 
of this ordination Shibboleth. What is the or- 
daining power? A prelate. Then you are an 
Episcopalian. A church session of ruling el- 
ders, ‘hen you are a Congregatiénalist. Bu 
you say that the ruling elder is the primitive 


| tions and convulsions as might foster ambition 


each of those persons. ‘Thus on the one hand 
the titles of presbyters are given unto bishops,”’ 
‘¢and on the other hand the titles of bishops are 
ascribed to presbyters.”” ‘These are all preach- 
ers, and not ruling elders, in our sense. 

Among Austin’s ecclesiastical neighbours he 
frequently mentions a species of Seniores who 
are evidently our lay elders, although Bingham 
does not relish the inference. Yet he mentions 
a letter of his inscribed “ Clero, senioribus et 
universae plebi ;’’ which shows that though the 
elders had an important office, they were no 
more clergymen than the people were elders. 
Bingham remarks, “As to the seniores eccle- 
siae, they were a sort of elders, who were not 
of the elergy, yet had some concern in the care 
of the church.”” He tells us, however, that 
in process of time, *‘all persons who had any 
public employment in the church, were called 
by the common name of clerici, clergy,’’ and 
that ** to give a man ordination,” and ** to make 
him a clergyman,” meant the same thing. An 
idiom analogous to this was adopted by several 
pleaders before the Supreme Court in the Pres- 
byterian Church Case. In Mr. Hubbell’s open- 
ing he does not call our elders clergymen, but 
he contrasts the ‘‘ mere laymen’ sent to our 
Presbyteries, with the ‘ ordained elders’’ who 
ought to have been sent. Mr. Sargeant also 


bytery used one single time to mean any thing 
else than the Pastor and Elders of a particular| 
church.” ‘This testimony of the Fathers he 
considers in conformity with apostolical authority 
and practice, and therefore conclusive evidence 
that no higher Presbytery, classical or synodical, 
exercised the ordaining function, r had a right 
from God to do so, during that petiod ; ** which 
cuts the throat of Presbyterianigm.’’ ‘These 
are the closing words of the paragraph to which 
the above extract belongs; ‘which cuts the throat 
of Presbyterianism.’”” Whether he meant what 


but this I can safely affirm, that if his argument 
be true, Westminster Presbyterianism is finally 
jugulated, and our adoption of Presbyter’s sub- 
stitute would be a revolution, such as the Eng- 
lish Independents, Erastians, and Episcopa- 
lians attempted, and such as the French nation 
underwent during the reign of their throat-cut- 
ting invention. 

When an ancient and venerable system is de- 
stroyed, its friends ask with deep interest, what 
shall succeed it? Now that our system has 
fallen under the Presbyteristic guillotine, we ask, 
what is tosucceed it? Isit Congregationalism, or 
Prelacy? Itis a fair question, but I despair of 
a straight answer, for that would disappoint the 
enterprise. It is Presbyterism, or the system 
which is excogitated and defended by Presbyter, 
that is to take the place of decollated Presbyte- 
rianism ; and that, like the Canon law, accord- 
ing to the Papists, is considerably arbitrary. It 
is neither Independency nor Prelacy, or what is 
the same thing, it is the one or the other, ac- 
cording to circumstances. Its ordaining power 


a public and solemn ceremony.” 

Now let us ask Sir Peter King if in all his 
primitive antiquity there is no case of a higher 
court for ordaining and deposing, than the par-, 
ochial  aipevsirss as Presbyter has said for 
him. In the close of his third chapter he tells 
us that after the election and confirmation of a 
bishop, ‘* the next thing that followed, was his 
ordination or instalment, which was done in his 
own church by the neighbouring bishops.”— 
Here is nothing about ruling elders in ordina- 
tion. This is the more remarkable, because in 
chapter eighth, where he treats of Synods to set- 
tle matters of polity and order, he says * As 
for the members that composed these Synods, 
they were bishops, presbyters, deacons, and 
deputed laymen in oe of the people of their 
respective churches.’ Here are our lay elders, 
not clerical presbyters; and because they had 
no hands to impose in ordination, Presbyter 
could notsee them. His own Episcopalian wit- 
ness testifies that in the primitive church there 
were Synods for regulating matters of polity 
and order, which Synods embraced delegated 
lay representatives of the people, who neverthe- 
less had no hand in ordination, for this must be 
done by preachers, of whom three were a quo- 
rum!!! King says ‘ three were sufficient.”’ 

The non-ordaining lay deputies of King’s 
primitive church, are not called laymen by him 
more familiarly than they are called lay elders 
in the History of the Westminster Assembly by 
Neal and Hetherington. Yetto please Presby- 
ter we are now required to revolutionize our 
whole system, drawn from the word of God, 
practised by the primitive church, sealed by the 
talents, toils, and blood of our martyred ances- 
tors; and we are required to adopt in its place 
a jumble of anarchy and confusion, naturally 
ending in psurpation and hierarchical despotism. 


INTOLERANCE OF HIGH-CHURCHISM. 


From the Rev. Mr. Boardman’s recent work on the Apos- 
tolical Succession. 

A second consideration which aggravates the 
intolerance of this party, is, that the sect for 
which they challenge a monopoly of Christian 
ordinances and privileges, is one of the smallest 
of the Protestant communions. ‘Truth of doc- 
trine may, it is granted, be the heritage of the|’ 
few, while the multitude are given up to error. 
But whenever true religion has been restricted 
to a small body of believers, as, for example, in 
the Apostolic age, it has carried with it incontes- 
table evidence, that such was the case. If Pre- 
latic Churches could give equally decisive evi- 
dence that they alone possess a genuine Chris- 
tianity, it would be the duty of every one to seek 
aunion with them. But when a Prelatic Church 
asserts the claim without the evidence essential 
to substantiate it—without, in other words, ex- 
hibiting a purer or more effective practical Chris- 
lianty than other Churches—it is natural to in- 
quire, whether its pretensions derive any coun- 
tenance from its superior extent and numbers, as 
compared with other denominations. Now it 
is a well-known historical fact that all the Re- 
formed Churches discarded the jure divino doc- 
trine of Prelacy, at the period of the Reforma- 
tion. ‘The Church of England forms no excep- 
tion ; for I have shown that although she retain- 
ed Prelacy, she did it on very different grounds 
from that of its being of divine right. ‘The 
Swedish and Danish Churches also retained the 
Episcopal form of government; but only as a 
matter of expediency.* All the other Reformed 
Churches, notwithstanding the predilection the 
learned and able men who directed their affairs 
might naturally have for the polity to which 
they had been accustomed, repudiated Prelacy. 
Diocesan Episcopacy, then, probably does not 
embrace among its supporters a twentieth part 
of the population of Protestant Christendom. t 
And yet this mere, fraction of the Protestant 
world arrogates to itgelf, or rather a portion of 
the body arrogates for it, the exclusive posses. 
sion of Gospel-rites and promises, and presumes 
to declare the other nineteen-twentieths of the 
Protestants of the globe, ‘out of the pale of 
God’s covenant.”’ ‘I'his view is still more stri- 
king when confined to our own country. Ac- 
cording to the latest returns, the whole number 
of ministers connected with the various evangel- 
ical churches in the United States, is seventeen 
thousand and seventy-three, and of communi- 
cants, two millions five hundred and forty-four 
thousand seven hundred and sixty-three. Of 
this number, there are connected with the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, one thousand two 
hundred and twenty-two ministers and seventy- 
five thousand communicants :—in other words, 
of the evangelical ministers in the Union, one 
out of every fourteen, and of the communicants, 
one out of every thirty-four, is an Episcopalian.’ 
Now the High-Church doctrine assumes, accor- 
ding to these data, that thirteen out of every 
fourteen evangelical ministers in this country, 
are men who have intruded into the sacred of- 
fice, whose commissions are a nullity, whose or- 
dinances are invalid, and who are themselves 
in danger of sharing in the doom of Korah, Da- 
than, and Abiram: while of the professing Chris- 
tians in these Churches, thirty-three out of thir- 
ty-four have no portion in the promises, and 
cannot reasonably suppose themselves to be in 


Bishop and Presbyters ; and it happens most 
conveniently for Presbyterism that such an or- 
daining body in the primitive church is acknow- 
ledged by both Independents and Episcopalians, 
though with very different explanations. For 
the sake of destroying the common enemy, 
Presbyter spreads a wing over each of these ex- 
tremes, and says, “ Ruling Elders must aid in 
the ordination of- pastors; or else pastors were 
not ordained at all for three hundred years after 
Christ; or if they were, it was either on pre/at- 
ical or congregational principles, which cuts the 
throat of Presbyterianism.”’ He acknowledges 
primitive ordinations, according to either or both 
of these antagonizing systems, itis only West- 
minster ordinations that he opposes.” On im- 
portant questions between Presbyterians and 
Independents, Presbyter fraternizes sweetly 
with Owen of England, aided by Lightfoot and 
Selden, all Antipresbyterian in one way; and 
on questions of church order between us and 
Episcopalians, he adjudges the victory to Bing- 
ham and King, high and low church Antipres- 
byterians in the opposite direction. Opposite er-| 
rors are both right with him. He thinks no- 
thing wrong but that which is really right. One 
extreme says that the primitive ordaining body 
consisted of the preaching pastor like ours, and 
ruling elders like ours, who were not preachers. 
Presbyter and Mr. Thornwell say, All right! 
The other extreme says that the primitive or- 
daining body consisted of a permanent president 
or pastor or bishop, like him of New York, and 
of preaching Presbyters, like those who kneel- 
ed before him. Presbyter and Mr. ‘Thornwell 
say O. K. All correct! ‘The ambitious Absa- 
lom thought all men’s matters correct, except 
those of his father David. 

In December, 1843, these gentlemen publish- 
ed what they considered ‘the real distinction 
between a bishop and an elder.”” **One was a 
steward of the mysteries of God, a dispenser of 
the word and sacraments, and the other was 
not.” ‘hese were then the primitive ordaining 
body. But before and after that time, Presby- 
ter declared his adhesion to Sir Peter King’s 
primitive ordaining body, which according to 
his statement, conferred this function to a bish- 
op and preaching elders. As this is one of his 
favourite witnesses against us, permit me to 
notice a reference made to him on the 23d page 
of his speeches in Baltimore. In the text I 
understand him as saying what he has often 
said, that the ordaining ‘* Elderships’’ of Scot- 
land, (of France too, quere,) consisted each of 
a preaching pastor, and ruling elders who did 
not preach; for these things are necessary to 
avail him. He then says, ‘If they did [thus 
ordain] they had, if we dare credit learned men, 
the example of all primitive antiquity.” In a 
note attached to this place he refers to ‘* Sir Pe- 
ter King’s Inquiry into the Primitive Church. 
Ch. iv.”’ Now if things that are equal to the 
same thing are equal to one another, and if the 
Scottish Eldership and Sir Peter King’s view 
are both upon the primitive model, then their 
ordaining bodies must both consist of a preach- 
ing pastor and non-preaching elders, as Presby- 
ter says that the primitive body did. Yet this 
famous fourth chapter of Sir Peter King, which 
professes to give ** the definition and description 
of a Presbyter,’’ makes a vastly different impres- 
sion upon some people from that which it has 
produced upon Presbyter. Like many other 
authorities it seems to make him think that min- 
isters without charge, like the literary and theo- 
logical professors in Princeton, are inferior to 
the bishop, and that they are only ruling elders, 
if they be so high as they. But King’s alleged 
inferiority of the Presbyter to the bishop, is sim- 
ply this, that a man who is without charge has 
no right to interfere with a brother who has a 
charge. According to this rule of inferiority, 
the King of Prussia was inferior to a miller in 
his neighbourhood, because by his own confes- 
sion, he had no right to take possession of his 
mill without the owner’s consent. Sir Peter 
King’s words are the following, viz. ** Though 
a Presbyter, by his ordination, had as ample an 
inherent right and power to discharge all cleri- 
cal offices as any bishop in the world had; yet 
peace, unity, and order, obliged him not to in- 
vade that part of God’s Church, which was 
committed to another man’s care, without that 
man’s approbation and consent.” 

I might entertain you, Mr. Editor, with pages 
from the same author, to show that every mem- 
ber of his primitive ordaining body was a preach- 
ing Presbyter claiming all the rights of the or- 
daining preaching presbyters uf the Westmin- 
ster Assembly ; and if this be the same as the 
Scottish ordaining elderships of the Second Book 
of Discipline, let Presbyter cease to pervert that 
book to the new and revolutionary system of 
confusion. 7 

You see now, sir, that while Presbyterism re- 
quires us to renounce our well defined, consist- 
ent, scriptural system, it requires us to substi- 
tute for it a confused and irreconcilable med- 
ley of Congregationalism and Prelacy, whith, * See Dr. Miller’s Letters, 8yo. edit. 386—8. 
like the common law, has opposite decisions} + I have seen it stated that in England, out of a 
on all subjecis, and would lead to such conten-| “og tome of thirteen millions, about four alee 

| belong tothe Established Church. 


of England has, it is well known, undergone an 
entire change (allowing of course for individual 
exceptions) since her articles were framed. Her 
Reformers and early divines were decided Cal- 
vinists, and the broad, healihful stamp of Calvin- 
ism is upon her Articles. But the theology of 
her ministers has been varied and finctuating 
ever since the restoration of Charles II. when 
looseness of doctrine and of morals came into the 
Church together. 
1842,) distinctly admits the change in the divin- 
ity of the Church, and maintains that the change 
ought still to go on—as it bids fairs to do.— 
‘¢ The Laudian school was as clearly a new de- 
velopment of the Church, in its day, as history 
can show it. And be it well noted, it was a suc- 
cessful development—it es/ablished itself. Laud 
and his party were ‘ innovators’ in thei 
but how are they regarded now? As our great- 
est doctors, the highest standards and _ brightest 
ornaments of the Church. . . . The truth is, 
these divines, by a dint of immense effort, by a 
great and strong heave, lifted the Church above 
the levels of Calvinism to a higher ground, and 
contrasts ‘* mere laymen” with officers ordained| that ground has remained our terra firma to this 
day. . 
Church is a development since the Reformation 
and a reaction upon it.” 
his school were the master-spirits of the Refor- 
mation; they gave the impulse, and they left 
a stamp upon the movement which cannot be 
mistaken: let history for once be allowed to 
speak. 
stopped indeed, but only because the Reforma- 
tion itself was stopped; and its peculiar doc- 
trines remained the theology of our Church till 
Laud upset them.” 
that as the Church threw off her Calvinism, she 
also began to incline to a union with Rome, i. e. 
if we are to take, as we must do, the [audian 
school as the then representatives? But we will 
only proceed at present on the fact that she did 
throw it off—that there has been a change in our 
theology since the Reformation. For if the pre- 
cedent has been set, why may if not, with pru- 
dence and moderation, be followed?” 


gressive development tends, and to what, if it is 
sanctioned, it must soon bring the faith and 
frame-work of the English Church. 
cited the passage only to show the shifting cha- 
racter of her theology. ‘Toplady, one of her 
able divines, in describing her corrupt condition 
in his day, just before the American Revolution, 
winds up a pungent paragraph (quoted in a pre- 
vious chapter) with asking this question: ‘ Js 
there a single heresy, that ever annoyed the 


tizans among those who profess conformity to 
the Church of England ?” 
now, as he distinctly intimates there were then, 
Arians and Socinians among her ministers, is a 
question not easy to decide. 
Pelagians and an abundance of Semi Papists 
will not be denied. Yet they are all tolerated. 
year by ministers in her communion, which are 
so replete with Popish heresies that any one of 
them would insure the deposition or suspension 
of its author in any other Church in Great Bri- 
tain or this country, pretending to be orthodox. 
But in her bosom they are safe from molesta- 
tion. She reserves her anathemas for those who 
cannot see that the Divine Author of Christia- 
nity has suspended salvation upon submission 


ences of faith she will compromise on liberal 


regards the regulation of the conduct. 
do indeed recommend monkish austerities, and 
applaud the Popish contrivances for mortifying 


stood that the Church is a gentle mother who 


the way of salvation! And all this, not becanse} 
they do not exhibit as much of the power of 
Christianity in their lives as their Episcopal 
neighbours, but because they refuse to conform 
to that Church or some other, say the Romish, 
that pretends to have an unbroken prelatical suc. 
cession in its] ministry! Surely, the men who 
bring forward such a scheme as this, must 
count largely upon the credulity of their fellow- 
citizens, and their ignorance of the seriptural 
marks of Christian character, if they expect it to 
be received. 

It is another aggravation of this intolerance, 
that if is directed only against matters of form 
and organization. If the High-Church party 
were rigcrous in enforcing doctrinal uniformity 
and great strictness of life and manners within 
their communion, their intolerance of other 
forms of government would at least have the 
merit of consistency. But on both these points 
they are more latitudinarian than perhaps any 
other evangelical body of Christians in Great 
Britain or America. ‘The theology of the Church 
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day ; 


. The present orthodox divinity of our 


Again: * Calvin and 


The full development of Calvinism was 


‘*And can it be denied, 


It is easy to see to what this theory of pro- 


I have 


Christian world, which has not its present par- 


Whether there are 
That there are 


[here are scores of volumes published every 


to a Prelate—for those who have the temerity 
to believe that a man may obtain absolution from 
Christ before obtaining it from a priest. Differ- 


terms, but as to order, the only alternative is, 
** Prelacy or uncovenanted mercy.” 


No less liberal are the High-Church party as 
They 


the flesh; but they are careful to have it under- 


will humour the caprices of her children even 
if they should lie in another direction. They 
are familiar with the text, ‘*Be not conformed 
to this world ;’’ but they remember also that the 
wise man has said, ** ‘There is nothing better for 
aman than that he should eat and drink, and 
that he should make his soul enjoy good in his 
labour ;’’ and they cannot think that, according 
to the analogy of faith, it was designed by the 
former injunction to cut people off from worldly 
amusements if they felt a disposition to partici- 
pate in them. A man may in their view be a 
good churchman, and do many things which in 
some churches would subject him to discipline. 
But he must not attend upon the ministrations 
of a preacher who cannot trace his ecclesiasti- 
cal pedigree through a line of Prelates to the 
Apostles. This will incontestably prove him 
to be out of the pale of the covenant. Con- 
formity to the world will be tolerated, almost to 
the practical obliteration of all distinction be- 
tween professing Christians and non-professors 
—error in doctrine will be tolerated, even to the 
verge of downright Popery—but wo be to the 


man who rejects the figment of an unbroken 
chain of Diocesan Bishops for eighteen centu- 


in imminent danger of perdition.. Plain readers 
‘of the Biblé have beeh acctistomed to think that 
it nfadé a man's faith and practice of primary 
importance'in deciding upon his Christian cha- 
racter, that is, upon his interest in the covenant 
of grace. ‘The High-Churehman has a different 
standard of piety. He does not, itis true, pre- 
tend to deny the validity of these tests, but he 
has another which takes precedence of them. 
The fundamental question with him, is, not 
whether a man cordially receives the doctrines 
of the Gospel, and evinces thé reality and power 
of his faith by a corresponding practice; but 
whether he is connected with a Prelatical church. 
If he is not in a Prelatical church, no matter 
what his apparent regard for evangelical doc- 
trine, his humility, benevolence, and activity in 
doing good, he is to be left to ** uncovenanted 
mercy ;’’ while if he isin such a Church, he is 
to be recognized as having a covenant-interest in 
the promises, though he believes in transub- 
stantiation, purgatory, the invocation of saints, 
prayers for the dead, and all the errors and su- 
perstitions with which the ** man of sin’’ has 
overloaded the simple faith of the Gospel. The 
fair inference from this, is, that High-churchmen 
consider the indications of piety which are so 
common among non-E,piscopalians, as deceptive. 
They affirm that the ot the Spit are 
promised only to the ministrations of persons 
prelatically ordained. ‘They: must, then, either 
admit that these influences are bestowed where 
they are not promised, and that in as ample 
measure as where they are promised ; or main- 
tain thot the faith and love, the Christian zeal 
and holy living, which ate found in non-pre- 
latical denominations, are not real. One or the 
other of these alternatives is forced upon them. 
If they take the former, it will involve this con- 
sequence, viz. that the world, to which the Spi- 
rit is not promised, has just the same reason to 
expect its influences, as the Church to which it | 
Is promised. If they take the latter, it will 

follow, in the first place, that our Saviour’s rule, 

that the views and principles of men are to be 

judged by their ‘* fruits,” is of no avail; Qdly, 

that we have a right to pronounce men to be 

at enmity with God, and exposed to his wrath 

and curse, when they profess a hearty belief in 

his word, and appear to live with an habitual 

regard to his authority and glory; and, Sdly, 

that all non-Episcopalians are, and, remaining 

such, must continue to be, in a state of con- 

demnation and misery. 

Leaving them to choose between these alter- 
natives, the first of which is subversive of their 
system, while the last exhibits in a strong light 
their arrogance and bigotry, it is proper to add 
that the intolerance of the system is seen no 
less in its treatment of churches and nations, 
than of individuals. It affords a beautiful illus- 
tration of the practical application of their princi- 
ples and of the enlightened charity that pervades 
them, that Italy, Spain, Portugal, Mexico, Bra- 
zil, and the South American Republics, are, in 
their view, blessed with an Apostolic ministry, 
and enjoy, throughout all their borders, the ge- 
nuine ordinances of the Church of Christ, while 
from two-thirds to three-fourths of the inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain, and the whole population 
of the United States, except the few thousands 
of Episcopalians and Romanists amongst us, are 
without the means of grace, and have their abode 
in that murky region which ‘* lies between the 
Church and heathenism.”* ‘The ignorsnt and 
degraded Armenians, Greeks, and Syrians, of 
the Turkish empire, to whom the pure Gospel 
had not been preached for centuries, until they 
were visited by the American (Non-Episcopal) © 
missionaries a few yearssince, and who require to 
be instructed almostin the very alphabet of Chris- 
tianity, these people have a regular ministry, 
and a place in the Church Catholic, while the 
‘‘ Free Church of Scotland’? which has lately 
borne so illustrious a testimony to the truth and 
power of Christianity, and sacrificed all its — 
earthly emoluments and honours, to maintain 
the ‘*CROWN RIGHTS OF THE REDEEMER,” is a 
‘* schismatical organization,” in a posture of re- 
bellion against the Bishops, the lawful gover- 
nors of the Church, and, therefore, against 
Christ himself. In other words, High-Church 
charity is a charity that concerns itself primari- 
ly, not about questions of faith and holiness, but 
about ~* endless genealogies” and pedigrees. It 
can look with stoical apathy upon a conflict like 
that which has recently shaken Scotland to its 
centre; but it is put into ecstasies when a cor- 
rupt Chureh draws forth from its archives a 
musty and spurious catalogue of Bishops reach- 
ing back to the Apostles. It can spurn the in- 
telligent and virtuous yeomanry of New Eng- 
land, while it embraces, as genuine children of 
the Church, the Lazzaroni of ltaly. Where the 
Apostolical Succession is concerned, it sticks at 
no common obstacles. It treats even bulls of 
excommunication like straws—be they ever so 
‘* Apostolical.’’ It does not scruple—so com- 
prehensive and fervent a charity is it—to ac- 
knowledge both the Latin and Greek Churches 
as Churches, though.each of them has excom- 
municated the other, and one of them has ex- 
communicated the Church of England, and, of 
course, the Episcopal Church in this country. 
In all cases where it can catch a glimpse of the 
genuine ** succession,” it dilates and glows with 
an ardour worthy of that charity that * believeth 
all things,’’ and puts up with rebuffs which, it 
would seem, must extinguish it, if it were not in 
truth the charity that ** deareth all things.” It 
is only when it turns towards a schismatical, 
Non-Prelatical body that it bégins to shrink 
and ‘shrivel like the leaves of the sensitive 
plant when they are touched, or like the brilliant 
apples of Sodom, which, on being compressed 
are transmuted into a handful of ashes. ‘This is 
the only test it cannot bear. And the effect that 
follows the application of it, shows that, in prin- 
ciple, there is little to choose between High. 
Church ‘charity”’ and that charity”’ whose ex- 
ploits compose so large a part of the annals of 
Papal Rome. Its ready tolerance of error, 
its undisguised affinity for some of the worst 
features of Popery, and its fierce denunciations 
of the Protestant Churches, give presage of what 
might be expected from the system, if it once ob- 


ries. 

I have not yet done with the intolerance and 
bigotry of this system. It was a saying of Ro- 
bert Hall’s, ‘* He that is good enough for 
Christ,is good enough for me.’ ‘The High- 
Church theory in many instances reverses this 
maxim. It rejects, as destitute of any covenant- 
ed hope of salvation, many whom Christ has 
manifestly received; it receives many whom 
He has as yet manifestly rejected. Such men 
as Watts and Henry, Owen and Baxter, the Er- 
skines and Chalmers, Claude and Saurin, Da- 
vies and Witherspoon, and a host of others, liv- 
ing and dead—men of whom the world was not 
worthy—are branded as ‘* aliens from the com- 
monwealth of Israel,’’ and usurpers of the sa- 
cred office; while the Popes Vigilius, Alexan- 
der VI., Cesar Borgia, John 1X., John XIIL., 
and many others, monsters in wickedness, are 
not simply owned as members of the Church 
Catholic, but reverenced as ‘ representatives of 
Christ and successors of the Apostles.” ‘lhe 
troops of fox-hunting, horse-racing ministers, 
that abound in the Chyrch of England, with the 
formalists who receive the ordinances at their 
hands, are all partakers of the blessings of 
God’s covenant; while the thousands of faith- 
ful and godly pastors in the Methodist, Baptist, 
Independent, and Presbyterian Churches in Eu- 
rope and America, with the multitudes of hum- 
ble and exemplary Christians who attend upon 


tained the power to enforce its arrogant preten- 
sions. 


* Tract No. 47. 
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For the Presbyterian. 
HUMILITY. 

The root of piety is humility. ‘The sacri- 
fices of God are a broken spirit; a broken and a 
contrite heart, He will not despise. ‘This lies 
at the bottom of all godliness in its earlier exer- 
cises ; this must remain there during the whole 
time of its growth. Not that humility carries in 
itself any inherent life-giving power. It is the 
root which draws nourishment from the proper 
substances, and supplies it to the tree; it sus- 
tains the soul by drawing to it spiritual nourish- 
ment from the Lord Jesus Christ through the 
Holy Spirit. As a tree, though possessing a 
robust trunk, and spreading branches, heavy fo- 
liage, and beautiful bloom, is worthless if the 
root is cut off, and feels through all its branches 
any injury there; the most splendid show of re- 
ligion, however imposing to the view, can be 
nothing without humility, and even when god- 
liness may have made fair developments in the 
soul, these will wither and shrivel under any in- 
jury to this vital grace. But as the root alone, 
swall though it may be, and without any bloom, 
branches, or trunk, will grow to the largest tree; 
humility alone in ‘the heart, bathed in the waters" 


their ministrations,, are guilty of schism, and 


of the- Holy Spirit, will ‘swell into the falness 
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of the staiure of a perfect man in Christ Resus. 
There, must be a vital principle; the- dead root 
is fit only for burning ¢ the vital element of hu- 
mility ig faith wrought by the Holy Spirit. 
* None but a living faith unites 
Christ our living head.” 
_ Nothing bat this radical principle, thus enliven- 
. edyean grow into a tree of righteousness; and 
the more vigorous the growth of our pious vir- 
_tues, the deeper will the roots of humility spread 


over the soul. G, 
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To communica- 
_ ‘tiem came to-hand too late for this week’s pa- 
per. 


ComMMIssIONERS To THE GENERAL AssEMBLY. 
_ =—A member of the Presbytery of Baltimore 
communicates to us the following: 

“The Elder Question having been made a test, 
‘the Presbytery elected Commissioners favourable | 
‘to the decisions of the last General Assembly, and 
theold mother S of Philadelphia. 

Principals: The Rev. J. C. Backus and Mr. 
Tod. ternates: The Rev. G. W. Muegrave and 
Mr. J. N. Brown. 

_ The Presbytery also decided against the propo- 
sed division of the Synod.” 

| Presbytery of Philadelphia.—C. C. Cuyler, D.D. 
and Rev. H. A. Boardman; Ruling Elders, A. W. 
Mitchell, M. D., Wm. C, Boyd. 


Presbytery of Columbus.—Rev. James Hoge, 
D.D., and W. a Davideon, elder. 


Presbytery of Miami.—Rev. Moses Russell, and 
John Anderson, elder. ; 

Presbytery of Marion.—Rev. W. D, Smith, and 
William B. Irwin, elder. 
of Louisyille.—Rev. Mr. Paxton, and 
Singleton Wilson, elder. 

resbytery of Madison.—Rev. John Matthews, 

D.D., and Victor King, elder. 

Presbytery of Oxford.—Rev. Geo. Junkin, D.D. 

Bethel Presbytery.—Rev. John Douglass, B.S. 
Massey, elder. 

Presbytery of New York.—Rev. Gardiner Spring, 
aan I. S. Spencer, D.D., T. Price, M. Baldwin, 
elders. 


Frees Cuvurcn or Scortanp.—By our last 
advices the affairs of this church are highly 
prosperous. The delegations in England are 
still very cordially received. Ata large meet- 
ing held in Exeter Hall, the Hon. and Rev. 
Baptist Noel of the English Established Church 
made a speech in favour of the Free Church, 
which we purpose to copy in our next paper as 
a remarkable feature in the history of the Free 
Charch. 


Dr. Cunnincnam.—We regret to learn 
from a letter just received from Dr. Cunninghain, 
that from advices received from Scotland, he will 
be constrained to change his intention of at- 
tending the meeting of our General Assembly, 
and to return to Scotland in the next steamer. 
The Rev. Messrs. Lewis and Chalmers, two of 
the other delegates, will however visit Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, and Louisville. Dr. Cunningham 
speaks of his cordial receptionby thc Congrega- 
tionalists of New England, and remarks that 
the Baptist Churches in Boston have taken up 
the cause warmly. Dr. Cunningham will 
leave this country with the warm wishes and 
prayers of many attached friends, for the long 
continuance of his life and usefulness. Dr. 


if our colemporary is willing to bring it to the 
test of miracles, we are open to conviction, but 
he must not.calculate on our credulity. Clear 
and unquestionable evidence will alone satisfy 
us. We want none of the juggleries of the 
Fakeer, none of the nonsense of the mesmer- 
izers, bat the clear demonstration given by the 
Apostles to the spectators of their miracles. 
We have a little prejudice to be overcome, aris- 


because the necessity for them has ceased. 


‘Irtsh Marriace Bitt.—The attempt is re- 
newed before the British Parliament, to consum- 
mate the nefarious plan of nullifying, in a legal 
sense, the marriages by Presbyterian clergy- 
men in Ireland, between Presbyterians and 
Episcopalians. Irish Presbyterians are deeply 
excited on this topic, and should the plans of 
their enemies prevail], of fixing the stigma of il- 
legitimacy on the offspring of such marriages, it 
will be the worse for England. To alienate 
the Presbyterians of Ireland from government 
at this juncture would be a: most insane act.— 
Our foreign summary contains intelligence on 
this subject. 


—_ 


Perversion oF Fonps.—Our readers will 
recollect the decision of the English judges in 
the case of Lady Hewley’s charities, by which 
it was determined that the funds left for the 
support of orthodox places of worship could 
not be held by Socinians, In consequence of 
this, various actions were commenced for the/| 
restoration of perverted funds, and these have 
called forth a counter movement, by which an 
attempt is made to defeat the law. The So- 
cinians of England and those of Ireland who 
were cut off by the Synod of Ulster, have with 
consummate art secured the favour of Sir Robert 
Peel and Sir James Graham, cabinet ministers, 
who have introduced a bill before the House of 
Lords, with, of course, much prospect of pass- 
ing, which virtually abrogates the decision in 
the Lady Hewley’s case. Much excitement has 
been caused by this manceuvre, and strenuous 
efforts will be made to defeat it, with what suc- 
cess remains yet to be seen. | 


Hymn ror Cuitpren.—The beautiful Hymn, 
published in the Presbyterian recently, entitled 
“Children Pleading for the Bible,” has been 
published on a sheet by the Board of Publica- 
tion for the use of Sunday schools, at fifty cents 
per hundred. 


Tue Pitertm’s Proeress.— This elegant vo- 
lume which has been so long anxiously looked 
for, has at length been published by the Board 
of Publication. It is believed it will fully an- 
swer the expectations of the religious public. 
The following is the advertisement to the Ame- 
rican edition: 


“Bunyan has been picturesquely described as 
the ‘ Prince of Dreamers.’ He merits a much high- 
ereulogy. His imperishable work, which is here 
presented in a new and beautiful garb, exhibits the 
chastened imagination of the poet; the discrimina- 
ting knowledge of the casuist ; the acuteness of the 
theologian; and the sweet and gentle spirit of the 
Christian instructor. He enchains his readers by 
a species of fascination which it is difficult to ana- 
lyze, and which could result only from a rare com- 
bination of talent. The deeply interested attention 


Burns, we learn from the Canadian papers, has 
been kindly greeted in the province. May suc- 
cess ever attend the Free Church of Scotland. 


OrpinaTIon oF A Misstonary.—On Wed- 
nesday the 17th inst., at Monongahela city, 
Pennsylvania, the Presbytery of Ohio ordain- 
ed to the office of the ministry as evangelists, 
Andrew P. Happer, M. D., for the mission to 
China; and James Carson, for a destitute field 
on the borders of the Presbytery. The attend- 
ance of members was unusually large, and the 
assemblage of spectators from the surrounding 
country was crowded and animating. The 
Rev. Alexander T. McGill, D.D., of the Semi- 
nary, preached the sermon; the Rev. Samuel 
Ralston, D.D., presided, and offered the ordain- 
ing prayer; the Rev. E, P. Swift, D.D., of Alle- 
gheny city, delivered the charge. Seldom is 
any Presbytery called to perform a duty so so- 
lemn and replete with interest. These two 
young evangelists together stood before fathers 
and brethren, and a thronged assemblage of peo- 
ple, a signal representation of the missionary 
spirit, in its broadest aims, and universal com- 
prehension. All nations seemed to pass before 
the mind with vivid impression, as these two 
widely sundered destinations were contempla- 
ted, and no one could witness the solemn exer- 
cises of this occasion, without feeling the mag- 
nitude and grandeur of the work, in which the 
Church is enlisted. The venerable Dr. Rals- 
ton, long a distinguished minister in the West, 
and now on the verge of eighty, was remarka- 
bly enlivened at this interesting scene. He had 
baptized Mr. Happer. His trembling hand now 
rested on that head, in the prime of manhood, 
to consecrate the object of his prayers and pas- 
toral care, for a lot, the most elevated and no- 
ble, to which learning and piety can be called. 
The occasion was one long to be remembered ; 
and we trust much good will result from it, to 
the excellent people among whom it occurred, 
and to the wide kingdom of our blessed Sa- 
viour. 

Mrractes.—Our Roman Catholic neighbour 
rejoices that we are willing to rely on credible 
testimony in proofof miracles, and he promi- 
sesus the testimony. To save unnecessary 
trouble, we hope he will not carry us too far 
back, especially as the power of working mira- 
_cles remains undiminished in the Roman Catho- 
lic church; and that when his instances shall 
be adduced, he will allow us the right of pri- 
vate judgment. If he involves us among the 
fables of the dark ages, and brings popes and 
monks as witnesses, we shall instantly demur. 
We have no objection that Prince Hohenlohe 
should be brought to Philadelphia to confound 
our infidelity, and if he, with all his potency, 
shall raise one dead man to life, we shall suc- 
cumb. At the present time miracles, as we 
‘have heard, are not rare in Italy, and why 
should not the Roman Catholic church in this} 
couatry, amidst vigilant observers, have the 
same power? We are most religiously con- 
vinced that the religion of the church of Rome 


of the child and the philosopher, of the experienced 
Christian and the admirer of fiction, is alike ab- 
sorbed in his skilfully drawn narrative of the Pil- 
grim’s Progress from the city of Destruction to his 
celestial home. The reader is at once charmed and 
instructed; his imagination is gratified and his 
heart impressed, by the perusal of this extraordi- 
nary production. Founded as it is, in an intimate 
acquaintance with the workings of the human heart 
under the impulse of natural principles and the su- 
peradded influence of gracious affections, it found 
its place in the hearts of men at its first appear- 
ance, and its popularity has steadily increased in 
the lapse of time. No uninspired volume has per- 
haps ever been demanded with greater eagerness 
by all classes of readers, or has been so astonishing- 
ly multiplied through the press. 

No explanation is necessary in presenting a new 
edition, in a style in some degree commensurate 
with its intrinsic excellence. ‘The whole texture 
of the volume is strictly American in its fabric, and 
when its typographical beauty and the delicacy 
and finish of its com are considered, it wil! 
be readily acknowledged that few works of the 
American or even European press have surpassed 
it in point of execution. In all respects it is high- 
ly creditable to the state of the arts in a country 
which may still be regarded as young in efforts of 
this kind. The encouragement to engage in a 
work so splendid and costly has been derived from 
two individuals, at once the admirers of Bunyan, 
the friends of religion, and the supporters of 
its institutions.—By their liberality, the whole 
expense of stereotyping the volume, and procuring 
its embellishments, has been sustained ; so that the 
Presbyterian Board of Publicatian are enabled to 
furnish the volume at a price greatly beneath that 
of any similar work. As it is, it is commended 
to public attention, and to that Divine bless- 
ing which alone can make it an invaluable posses- 
sion.’ 


EntaustasM.—This word is used in a good 
and a bad sense, and according to the circum- 
stances of the case, its application may be de- 
signed to applaud or condemn. However in- 
tense a man’s feeling may be, or however com- 
plete his absorption in any pursuit, if his judg- 
ment be not overmastered, his enthusiasm is 
innocent and justifiable, because in such a case 
it is supposed not to transcend a just limit. But 
if, on the contrary, the mind is led captive by 
the feelings, and the cool dictates of enlightened] 
judgment are disregarded, the emotion deserves| 
the application of the term in its bad sense. If 
this statement be correct, the world is much 
mistaken in its usual applications of the name. 
Agreeably to its rule every pursuit will justify 
enthusiasm but religion, and yet there is no 
pursuit, in which, fron: its deep and unequalled 
importance, enthusiasm might be more proper- 
ly displayed. The Poet treats his subject with 
ardour, his imagination plumes its wings, the 
deep emotions of his soul are stirred up, “ his 
eye in a fine frenzy rolling,” and to be tame is 
to forfeit any claim to communion with the 
muses, He strives to infuse the fire of inspi- 
ration into his verses, and even if he should fal! 
into extravagancies, he is not only excused, but 
his enthusiasm is applauded. The painter or 
sculptor may devote himself soul and body, and 
day and night to his beloved art; he may indeed 
be so wrapped up in it as to be unfitted for any 
thing else, and yet when we see his rivetted 
gaze, and hear his rapturous expressions, we 
give him the highest praise, by saying that he is 
an enthusiastic devotee to his profession, Mu- 
sical enthusiasm is equally commended, and it 
is the high praise of a man who has successful-| 
ly devoted years of unrelaxed study to the pro- 
duction of a ** concord of sweet sounds,” to say 


3 cannot be sustained by ordinary argument, and 


sing from a belief that miracles have ceased,| 


_ be sustained in their ground that the Bible ex- 


that he is is an enthusias{, Well, we love the 
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arts ; we have a heart which can. be touched 
with the poet’s fervour; we have an eye that 
can dwell delighted on the works of the she 


and sculptor ; we have an ear to drink in sweet 
harmonies; but after all, to what do all these 
pursuits- amount? They please, they refine 
the taste, they minister some relief amidst the 
jarring scenes of the world, and yet they are to 
be burned up with the world, and always fail to 
satisfy when the pangs of death strike acutely 
through the heart, They cannot and ought 
not to be ultimate pursuits for one whose pil- 
grimage here is brief, and who has a great work 
of preparation tocomplete for eternity. They will 
scarcely justify that strong emotion which we 
style enthusiasm. Religion, on the contrary, has 
an interest for both worlds. It has the promise 
of the life that now is, and of that which is to 
come. It involves the eternal destiny of the soul. 
It is conversant with all that is fair and beauti- 
ful in virtue. It holds converse with hea- 
venly intelligences. The Almighty is its cen- 
tral point. It has a relation not only to all 
that is sweet in charity, all that is excellent in 
holiness, all that is sustaining and comforting 
in death, but to all that is ravishing inthe untold 
and inexpressible happiness of heaven; and yet 
to have the mind and heart filled with this glori- 
ous subject, so that it shall beam from the eye, 
make eloquent the tongue, and give life and 
energy to action, is branded by the world as an 
unworthy enthusiasm! Oh, if there be any 
thing which will justify enthusiasm it is this!— 
In such an enthusiasm let our soul be rapt to 
the third heaven, while blind and misjudging 
men are eager after trifles, and are expending 
their emotions on the evanescent pursuits of a 
doomed and dying world. 


BisiicaL Repertory.—The Biblical Reper- 
tory and Princeton Review for April is particu- 
larly rich in articles of general interest. The 
first article is a guarded and well considered re- 
view of Neander’s Planting of the Church—a 
writer of great force but who is to be read with 
caution. The second is a just and proper vin- 
dication of the missionary bearing of Calvinism. 
The third is a condensed and valuable review 
of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, derived 
principally from Reid’s popular history. = 
fourth presents in a lucid manner the claims o 
the Free Church of Scotland, and should have 
been before the public previously to the arrival 
of the Scotch delegation, whose cause would 
have been much aided by it. ‘The fifth is a re- 
view of Junkin on the Prophecics, in which the 
author is justly commended. ‘The work itself 
is in our opinion one of the most engaging on 
the subjects treated thatwe haveseen, The last 
is an able article on the Elder Question. The 
brief notices at the close of the number are spi- 
rited, and with the single exception which we 
indicated in our last, are just and appropriate to 
the merits of the several publications, 


— 


INDICTMENT.—Some time since, the Rev. Mr. 
Graham of the Presbytery of Cincinnati, (New- 
school) published a pamphlet, the object of 
which was to show that Abolitionists could not 


pressly prohibited the system of slavery, and 
for this we now understand he has been indict- 
ed by his Presbytery, and will be tried in Octo- 
ber next. 


New Paprger.—We see it announced that a 
new paper is about to be established at St. 
Charles, Missouri, to be entitled “« The Herald 
of Religious Liberty,” and to be devoted to the 
Roman Catholic controversy. It will be edited 
by the Rev. H. Chamberlain, pastor of the Pres- 
byterian church at St. Charles. The Protest- 
ants of the great valley have pressing reasons 
to bestir themselves in resisting the mighty ef.- 
forts of Romanism in the West. 


Ministers’ Wives.—We know not that we 
shall receive any thanks for touching on this 
topic, and yet it may be necessary, that each 
may receive a portion in due season. 
almost said that next to importance, in the 
management of a parochial charge, t> a 
minister, is a minister’s wife; but we will not 
precisely say this, lest our Episcopal friends 
should charge us with erecting a new order in 
the ministry. This, however, we may affirm, 
that a more efficient help to a pastor can scarce- 


We 


withal an ambassador of God, is under solemn 
obligations, to have special reference to his offi- 
cial station in his marriage. The interests of 
his congregation, the interests of religion, as 
| well as the interests of his own family are con- 
cerned in his choice. It would be well, there- 
fore, before he commits himself, to put a few 
plain questions to himself, which it would be 
just as well for him to answer without hurry or 
precipitation. Such for example as these. Has 
such a one, (presuming that the eye is directed 


to a particular person,) has such a one unequi-| 


vocal evidences of piety? Is her temper ami- 
able and her manners affable? Has she pru- 
dence and discretion? Is she intelligent, and 
not likely to be inferior to any of the women 
with whom she will be called to associate ?— 
Would she be a real help to me in my ministry ? 
Could she bear disappointments and even inju- 
ries with patience? Would she have the art of 
soothing my mind when troubled and harassed ? 
Has she right qualifications for training a fami- 
ly? There are a great many et ceteras which 
a man disposed to question himself will readily 
supply. 
few prominent features as on the combination of 
a hundred little things, and we may be permit- 
ted to say, that a lady with eminent qualifica- 
tions may spoil her influence by one stubborn 
little defect. Suppose, for instance, she should 
be disposed to hear and retail gossip in a con- 
gregation, how long, we ask, will her influence| 
last? Or, suppose again, she is easily offend- 
ed at, and disposed to resent, the tattle of which 
she may be the object, how can she soothingly 
persuade her husband to be patient and forbear- 
ing under injuries and trials? There is a curi- 
ous little problem of which we have sometimes 
seen the solution. We will not state it in form 
but give the result. A minister with an unsuit- 
able wife is like a man labouring with one 
hand ; a minister with a good wife, is like a man 
labouring with four hands. A little arithmetic 
will be sufficient to show the difference. When 
therefore, we have heard it said that sucha one 
has a good congregation, we have mentally in- 
quired has he a good wife? And when we 
have heard it urged that a good session was es- 
sential to a minister’s usefulness, we have re- 
sponded, And so isa good wife. We have seen 
a minister so absorbed in his studies and in his 
laborious parochial duties, that had it not been’ 
fora good wife his own family would probably 
goto ruin. Love isan ennobling as well asa 
ruling passion, but there is one kind of love, 
particularly before marriage, which is to be 
dreaded ; it is the love which is impetuous and 
blinding. A man .never needs his vision so 
much as when he is about to make choice of a 
wife. You might as well talk to the winds as 
to a blinded lover, Love is one thing, discre- 
tion another ; their combination makes a ferti- 
um quid of great value. Weare liberal in our 
feelings to other denominations, however we 
are charged to the contrary, but there is a point 
on which we think it necessary to say a single 
word. A minister should be exceedingly cau- 
tious how he marries a woman of a different reli- 
gious persuasion from himself. If he does not 
see the propriety of our caution, let him make 
the experiment, and if he is not more or less 
crippled, by his connection, in the honest dis- 
charge of his duties, then he will fare better 
than his predecessors. We might say very 
much more on this subject, but is it likely 
that we would be heard by the very persons 
whom we most desire for our auditors? We are 
afraid our young brethren, who are in the min- 
istry, or have it in view, will retort, We will 
judge for ourselves. Well, do so, but re- 
member that a good wife cometh from the 
Lord. 
We had designed to say a few things to the 
ladies, but it might appear invidious to read them 
a homily. This, however, we will say, let no 
woman become the wife of a clergyman until 
she has counted the cost. If you are not per- 
suaded that you are able to bear a portion of 
his burdens—if you are not willing to make sa- 
crifices, and go with him wherever the Provi- 
dence of God may call him—if you are not wil- 
ling to identify yourself with him in his minis- 
terial work, do not marry a clergyman, for it 
is a responsible and awful thing to hang as a 


his Master’s business, and to devote himself 


ly be imagined than a discreet, pious, and in- 
telligent conjugal partner. Our young breth- 
ren in the ministry may at least profit by this 
hint. They should pause and reflect before 
they marry, for we take it for granted, that it 
has been settled by the sense of the Church, al- 
though there has been no particular act of legis- 
lation on the subject, that they should marry. 
They of all other men need the solace arising 
from such a relation, and if they work long 
without it, they will soon be compelled to ac- 
knowledge the paralyzing solitariness of their 
condition, A very high authority has said that 
‘a good wife is from the Lord,” and a very 
just inference for a Christian minister to draw 
from this text is, that the Lord should be in- 
quired of before a selection is made. When in 
search of a commodity we should always go 
where we know it may be found good. 
a little remarkable, however, that the Lord is 
not generally appealed to until certain tastes 
have been consulted and the decision virtually 
forestalled. In a matter like this a man should} 
certainly exercise his judgment and pay respect 
to the notices of his external senses, and yet it 
would be well for him to distrust all these until 
he had first besought the Lord so to enlighten 
and direct him, that they might not lead him 
astray. After this essential preliminary let the 
minister of religion set about the work in earn- 
est, and yet not with so much eagerness as to 
prevent deliberation. The choice once made, 
it is “ for better, or for worse” during life, and 
who does not know that happiness is dependent 
or.achoice rightly made? The gratification of 
the eye and ear is not the only thing to be con- 
sulted, as it is not entirely to be neglected,} 
for outward personal charms are not made of 
such stuff as to endure long the buffetings of 
the world; there must be something beyond 
these to insure lasting satisfaction—we mean 
the qualities of the heart and mind. If these are 


It is} 


wholly to it. 
and condemned, who, to suit her own conve- 
nience, would break up a pastoral relation, or 
prevent one being formed, which had all the pro- 
mise of spiritual usefulness. | 


— 


Fat Livincs.—The advantage of a hierar. 
chy, at least to some persons, may be seen 
from the following, copied from the Church 
Chronicle. How many of the English clergy 
are willing to say Episcopari? 

The following is the true account of all the in- 


comes of all the Bishops of England and Wales from 
all sources. | 


South, D.D., Prebendary of Westminster and Canon of, 

Christ Church, Oxford. A new edition in four vo- 

lumes, including the posthumous sermons, Phila- 

delphia, 1844: Sorin & Ball. 8vo. vol. 1, pp. 540 ; 

Qd, 536; 3d, 550; 4th, 583. 

Dr. South's sermons will be read with pleasure even 
by those at whom his hardest blows are aimed, His sa- 
tire is spicy, his wit keen, his temper sometimes petu- 
lant and snappish, his argument often forcible, and al- 
though we do not regard his style of preaching as a mo- 
del, yet it is impossible to read him without entertain- 
ment. He was no friend to Presbyterianism, and he 
does not fail to let his dislike be known; he was a tho- 


good, like wine, they improve with age. To 
be specific, a minister, being a public man, and 


- rough-going churchman, uncompromising in his opinions, 
but he is at the same time so vivacious, and full of wit, 


Character depends not so much on a] | 


churches to be organized in those places. 


dead weight on one who is required to be about! 


That woman is to be both pitied} 


Bishoprics. Other sources.) 
Canterbury, . 000 
York, 45,000 
London, 52,650 
Durham, 36,000 
Winchester, 47,250 
Bangor, . 18,000 
Bath and Wells, 22,500 
Carlisle, , 3,000 6,700 
Chester, 14,625 3,658 
Chichester, ‘ 18,900 
Exeter, . 12,150 2,542 
Gloucester and Bristol 15,650 
Hereford, 8,900 
Lichfield and Coventry, 20,259 
Lincoln, 8,000 
Oxford, 10,500 
Peterborough, 18,000 
Ripon, 18,000 
Rochester, 6,565 
Salisbury, : . 22,500 101 
St. Asaph’s 850 
St. David’s 11,250 
Worcester, . 29,250 
Llandaff, 4,500 13,342 
Sodor and Man, 9,000 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Sermons preached on several occasions, Dy Robert 


that he amuses while he assails us. Some of his ser” 
mons are unexceptionable, and all are worthy of perusa! 
by the theological scholar. The library of a clergyman 
cannot be complete without them, and now by the enter-| 
prise of the publishers, they may supply themselves with 
an elegant edition of a work which has hitherto been 
scarce in this country. At an early period of our minis-| 
ry, we supplied ourselves with an English copy, ata 
high price, which is not compatable with this. ‘The present 
edition is increased in value by a copious index. 

Tue or tne By the author of Little 
Henry and his Bearer, Sixth edition, New York, 
1844: John S. Taylor & Co. 18mo. pp. 101. 

Tur Srory or Grace, the Little Sufferer, who died in 
New York, April 15, 1837. Sold for the benefit of 
her family. New York, 1844: John S. Taylor & Co. 
18mo, pp 99. 

These volumes are more particularly designed for the 
instruction of young readers, The former is by the same 
hand as a well known and very popular little book; the 
latter is a painfully interesting narrative of suffering in a 
child sustained by grace. 

PERIODICALS. 

The second number of the Protestant Quarterly Re- 
view, published in Philadelphia, and edited by Rufus W. 
Griswold, has made its appearance, and contains five arti- 
cles—The Romish Editions of the Bible, Transubstantia- 
tion, Persecutions of the Protestants in France, The 
Mystic Babylon, and Missions of the Church of Rome. 
These articles are fresh and suitable to thetimes. They 
are written with ability. This work may be had at the 
low price of one dollar a year. 


For the Presbyterian. 
PRESBYTERY OF REW YORK. 


The stated spring meeting was held April 15 
—17, 1844. Rev. Jona. Greenleaf, Moderator. 

We notice the following items of public inte- 
rest. 

During the year, the Presbytery has dissolved 
two churches, viz: Laight street and Christo- 
pher street; and organized one new church, in 


Chelsea, of which the Rev. Edward D. Smith) 


has been installed pastor. 

Petitions were received from individuals resi- 
ding in Jersey City, and in 

e 
necessary arrangements were made by the Pres- 
bytery to carry these purposes into effect. In 
both places, sites have been obtained, and encou- 
raging prospects appear of churches being forth- 
with erected. A newchurch has also been built 
in Fifteenth street, and Dr. Snodgrass, late of 
Troy, is to be the pastor. ‘The Rev. Mr. John- 
stone, of this city, is to be the pastor at Jersey 
City, and the Rev. N.S. Prime, Stated Supply 
at Williamsburg. The church at Wallabout, or- 
ganized last year, is flourishing, and the people 
are about to erect a comfortabale house of wor- 
ship. It is understood also that a new church is 
erecting for Dr. Potts in University Place, and 
the Wall Street congregation are also building a 
new church in the Fifth Avenue. 

Application was made for the admission of a 
minister from another body. But as it did not 
appear that he was to reside permanently within 
the bounds of the Presbytery, or expected to en- 
gage in the ** work of an evangelist’’ within its 
bounds, the Presbytery demurred, and the ap- 
plication was withdrawn, 

The following resolution was introduced, and 
after an interesting discussion, was carried by a 
large vote. 

Resolved, That it be a standing rule of this 
Presbytery, that no minister be received into it, 
except such as intend or expect to become the 
pastors of churches within its bounds, or to oc- 
cupy some office or perform some duty to which 
they are called by the voice of the church. 

The Presbytery recorded the death of the 
Rev. George Carington; and erased from their 
roll the names of the Rev. Isaac Chase and Ju- 
dah I. Abraham, who have not for years been 
engaged in their covenanted work, and are em- 
ployed in secular pursuits. . 

‘The Rev. William D. Snodgrass, D. D., was 
received from the Presbytery of ‘Troy, and the 
Rev. Nathaniel S. Prime, from the Presbytery 
of North River. - 

A joint application was received from the Rev. 
George Potts, D. D., and the Duane Sireet 
church, for a dissolution of the pastoral relation. 
The request was granted; and Dr. Krebs was 
appointed to preach in Duane Street church 
next Sabbath, and declare the pulpit vacant. 

Messrs. Hugh Smith Carpenter, A. L. Lin- 
sley, Oliver.Stark, and R. Smith Goodman were 
taken under the care of the Presbytery as candi- 
dates for the gospel ministry. 

Messrs. John Lloyd and ‘Timothy Conkling 
were licensed to preach the gospel as probation- 
ers for the gospel ministry. 

Mr. Samuel J. Evans, licentiate, was dismiss- 
ed to the Presbytery of Long Island, to become} 
pastor of. the church at Middle Island; Mr. 
Lloyd was dismissed to the Presbytery of Hun- 
tingdon. 

The following were elected Commissioners 
to the General Assembly : 

PRINCIPALS. 
Bishops. Ruling Elders. 
Gardiner Spring, D.D. Thompson Price. 
Ichabod S. Spencer, D.D. Micah Baldwin 


ALTERNATES. 
William W. Phillips,D.D. Silas Holmes, 
Mel. W. Jacobus, N. Shelton, M. D. 

The following is the narrative of the state of 
religion. 

NARRATIVE. 

The Presbytery of New York has occasion 
for devout thankfulness in the external harmony 
and prosperity of its churches. ‘I‘he congrega- 
tions are flourishing in numbers; and pastors 
are uniformly encouraged in the attendance and 
attention of the people. Yet it is observable, 
that, whereas their last annual statistics showed 
special ingatherings in a majority of the: flocks, 
there have been no large accessions from the 
world the year past. The energy of prayer, 
that seemed revived, has evidently languished. 
Interest has turned in many cases, more, and 
most perhaps, to outward arrangements. The 
very prosperity of some younger churches in 
the opening and building of edifices has kept at- 
tention upon temporalities. And in general, 
whether from satisfaction with the last year’s 
harvest, or from the diversion of outward affairs, 
the visible upbuilding of Christ’s spiritual king- 
dom in the heart, has not had the same promi- 
nence as the last year had realized. 

' While distracting novelties have disturbed 
other bounds, and have even been heard of as 
rife in some quarters, our borders have been 
wholly exempt from dissensions and divisions 
incident thereto. Peace and unity have greatly 
characterized all our assemblies ; and the doc- 
trine and order of the church have been increas- 
ingly studied and loved, as controversies and 
disquisitions have more attracted to them the 
public and private concern. ‘The features of 
Presbyterian faith and government have not suf- 
fered in the minds of our people by any compar- 
ison or contrast. On the contrary, accessions by 
certificate from other denominations and our re- 
lations generally, have been encouraging to 
every thing that is distinctive in our particular 

olity. 

' We have this to remark that several young 
churches have been instituted and established 
within our bounds during the year. 

The Chelsea Presbyterian Church, in the nor- 
thern district of our great metropolis, is located 
in an interesting and thriving neighbourhood, 
and promises the happiest results. ‘Ihe Church 
in East Brooklyn, or Wallabout, has surpassed 
expectation in its spiritual reaping already, and 
in its very successful growth. Besides these two 
new churches, which supply destitute quarters 
of our bounds, it is pleasant to remark that there 
are yet three at least in immediate contempla- 
tion; all which are in important parts of our 
city, and make upa great desideratum wathin 
our Presbyterial limits. With a fair spirit of 
church extension, there are also other churches 


that are meditated under auspices cheering in the} postolic succession, held to be a vital point by 


Our affairs, thus, go altogether to 
ly 


exireme. 
put us under the obligations of a 
lot, where the goodness of God, lou 
to repentence. | | 
If the encouragement for wrestling prayer is 
not found now in the visible workings of 


calls us 


ties, of ecclesiastical harmonies and fidelities to 


| miraculous powers, or merely as ministers o 


Spirit, where unbelief is so abashed and sensibi- 
lity aroused by the presence and power of 
God in our midst, we have the challenge be- 
fore us of Providential mercies, of social ami- 


stimulate our heartiest thanksgiving and our 
humblest prayer. We cannot undervalue these 
blessings. We had rather take them as the 
pledge for more, for higher, which our church- 
es need, and which our God can give. We can- 
not explain these general aspects of our case, 
without concluding that some pious hearts have 
had regard to the Psalmist’s charge: ‘* Pray for 
the peace of Jerusalem.” And they and we 
have realized the promise, “ ‘hey shall prosper 
that love thee.”’ | 

Jona. GreenteaF, Moderator. 
New York, April 17, 1844. 
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Pastors. 
William W. Phillips, D. D. 
Gardiner Spring, D. D. 
James M. Macdonald, 
John Goldsmith, 


Jared Dewing, 


John M. Krebs, D.D. . 
George Potis, D. D. 
Edward D. Smith, 
Ich. S. Spencer, D. D. 
Jonathan Greenleaf, 
Joseph Harvey, D. D. 
Joseph lenney, D. D. 


Mel. W. Jacobus, 
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The remaining members of the Presbytery 
are as follows : 

William P. Kuypers, W. C., New York. 

Samuel E. Cornish, stated supply, Newark, 
New Jersey. 

Cyrus Mason, D.D., Professor of New York 
University. 

Gerrish Barret, Chaplain. 

Daniel Newell, Editor of Christian Family 
Magazine. 

Peter Dougherty, Foreign Missionary, Mack- 
n 


ac. 
William Blood, W. C. 

Samuel I. Prime, Editor of the New York 
Observer. | 

John C. Lowrie, Secretary of Board of For- 
eign Missions. : 

Peter H. Shaw, W. C. 

James M. Priest, Foreign Missionary, Af- 
rica. 

William D. Snodgrass, D.D., W.C. 
Nathaniel S. Prime, S.S., Williamsburg. 
LIcENTIATES. 

Daniel Wells, ‘Treasurer of Board of Foreign 
Missions, New York. 

William M. Lively, (coloured,) 8. S., and 
missionary to. coloured people, New York. 
Barlon Baldwin, New Haven, Connecticut. 
Miles ‘I’. Merwin, S.S., Meadville, Pa. 
Samuel N. Howell, New York. , 
William Scribner, do. 

Allen H. Brown, do. 
‘Timothy Conkling, Princeton, New Jersey. 


For the Presbyterian. 
QUESTIONS FOR CHURCHMEN. 


Mr. Editor—It is nota little remarkable that 
the High-church party on the other side of the 
Atlantic, should be labouring in their preaching 
and writing, to show the coincidence between 
the docirines of the Church of England and the 
dogmas of Romanism—and that the same party 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Uni- 
ted States should, in their zealous controver- 
sies with Presbyterians, appeal to the standards 
of our Church, in confirmation of their exclu- 
sive and objectionable views. 

Now surely if the articles of the Episcopal 
church admit of a popish construction, and it 
is true, that purgatory, the intercession of saints, 
the use of the cross, the observance of saints’ 
days, the use of candles in worship, the doc- 
trine of baptismal regeneration, transubstantia- 
tion, the indispensable necessity of prelates to 
the existence of a church, and other distinctive 
peculiarities of papism, are consistent with the 
doctrines of the Episcopal church, it is evident, 
that there can be nothing more completely at 
variance, than the Episcopal Prayer Book, and 
the Presbyterian Confession of Faith; seeing 
that Presbvterianism, in the judgment of Ro- 
manists, is rank heresy—and Romanism in our 
estimation is soul-destroying delusion. Any 
attempt, therefore, on the part of churchmen to 
prove our agreement with them, by an appeal 
to our standards, manifests, either a disingenu-| 
ous presumption upon our ignorance, or a mo- 
nomaniac disposition to view all things through 
a prelatical microscope. 

‘T'he favourite practice with churchmen of re- 
ferring to the Confession of Faith, in settling 
disputes with Presbyterians, will excuse my 
propounding a few queries for their conside- 
ration. 

1. Are Presbyterians, who have beén con- 
verted under the ministry of Presbyterian mi- 
nisters, and baptized by them, to be considered 
Christians? If they are not, why would you 


admit them to the communion of the. Lord's 
Supper without re-baptizing them? or, do you 
admit the validity of lay-baptism? If they ar 
Christians, how did they become so, not having 
been baptized by those whom you consider the 
only ministers lawfully authorized by Christ to 
administer the sacraments, and preach the gos- 
pel? Did they become Chiristians under the mi- 
nistry of those, who must be either impostors. 
or fanatical intruders into the sacred office, if as 
you maintain, they are not the lawful succes- 
sors of the first accredited ministers of Christ? 
2. In what respects are Episcopal ministers! 
the successors of the Apostles? -As to their 


the word? If the former, why do they not 

rform a few miracles, and so settle the ques- 
tion? If the latter, in what respect are they 
better than other ministers? Is the word of 
God more effectual as preached by them? Is 
the absolution promised by Christ, more effec- 


tual in the forgiveness of sin, when pronounced). 


by them, than when pronounced by any one 
else? Or is any thing else essential to the for- 
giveness of sin according to the gospel, than the 
faith of the sinner in the promise of Christ? 
Do Episcopal bishops, and other ministers, ac- 
tually confer the Holy Ghost in baptism, con- 
firmation, and ordination? or merely, pray to 
God to bestow the gift of his Holy Spirit? If 
the latter, what do they more than others ? 

3. What is the advantage of the so called 


churchmen, when the church of Rome, which 
they acknowledge possesses it, is at the same} 
time utterly corrupt, apostate, and anti-Chris- 
tian—and when those who are denominated by 
churchmen, dissenters,”’ ** schismaties,’’ &c., 


and whoitis maintained, are destitute of a stc- 


cession ministry, are nevertheless of 
a ministry, which has been eminently swccess- 
in winning souls to Christ; and whose la- 
urs are abundantly blessed with every pre- 
cious grace of God’s covenanted mercy ? Sure- 
ly, that thing is to be but Ilttle accounted of, 
when a man is in nowise benefitted by tts pos- 
session, and nothing impoverished by its depri- 
vation. 

4. What will a Presbyterian, or any other. 
Christian gain by forsaking the church of his 
fathers, and joining the Episcopal church ? Will 
he become a betier Christian thereby? Will 
the constant use of prescribed liturgies make 
him more devotional than the address of his 
heart immediately toGod? Will the muhipli- 
city of forms make him more spiritual, and the 
array of priestly garments, more heavenly- 
minded ? ~ 

_5. What can the Episcopal church do for a 
sinner, more than fo preach tu him the gospel? 
Can she give him a new heart, and ensure his 
salvation? If she cannot, why so much arro- 
gance in setting others at nought?) Why such 
unbrotherly deportment towards other denomi- 
nations, by whom the same gospel is preached, 
at least, as faithfully, and often, with greater 
success ? 

6. If the essential points of churchism are 
contained in the standards of the Presbyterian 
Church, we, whose faith is set forth in those 
standards, are essentially RIGHT: Upon what 
ground then do you deny that the Presbyterian 
body is a Church of Christ, and consign us to 
uncovenanted merey—and withhold from her 
ministry the recognition of them as the lawful 
ministers of Christ ? 


For the Presbyterian. 
A WORD IN SEASON. 
Mr. Editor—Your columns are too fully 


| occupied to encourage the offering’ of long ar- 


ticles, especially on any of the subjects that 
have been so fully discussed of late. But, per- 
haps, the novelty of the point presented in the 
following extract from old John Fravel, and the 
brevity of the paragraph, may attract some notice. 

‘*O Christians! I fear your zeal and strength 
have run in the wrong channel; I fear most of 
us may take up the church's complaint, they 
have made me the keeper of the vineyards, but 
mine own vineyard have I not kept. ‘I'wo 
things have eaten up the time and strength of 
the professors of this generation, and sadly di- 
verted them from heart-work. (1.) Fruitless 
controversies started by Satan, I doubt not to 
this very purpvuse, to take us off from practical 
godliness, to make us pizzle-our heads, when 
we should be searching our hearts. 

‘*O how much better is it to see men live ex- 
actly, than to hear them dispute subtilly ! ‘These 
unfruitful questions, how have they rended the 
churches, wasted time and spirits, and called 
Christians off from their main business, from 
looking to their own vineyard? What think 
ye, sirs? Had it not been beiter if the ques- 
tions agitated among the people of God, of late 
days, hud been such as these—How shall a 
man discern the special, from the common ope- 
rations of the Spirit? How may a soul dis- 
cern its first declinings from God? How may 
a backsliding Christian, recover his first love ? 
How may the heart be preserved from unseason- 
able thoughts in duty? How may a bosom-sin 
be discovered and mortified, &c. Would not 
this have tended more to the credit of religion 
and comfort of your soul? O it is time to re- 
pent and be ashamed of this folly! When I 
read what Suarez, a Papist, said, who wrote 
imany tomes of disputations, that he prized the 
time he set apart for the searching and examin- 
ing of his heart, in reference to God, above all 
the time that ever he spent in other studies; I 
am ashamed to find the professors of this age 
vet insensible of their folly. Shall the conscience 
of a Suarez feel a relenting pang for strength and 
time so ill employed, and shall not yours? ‘This 
is it your ministers long since warned you of ; 
your spiritual nurses were afraid of the rickets, 
when they saw your heads only to grow, and 
your hearts to wither. O when will God beat 
our swords into plow-shares? I mean our dis- 
putes and contentions into practical godliness.”’ 


For the Presbyterian. 
PRESBYTERIAN FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


Mr. Editor—It is not now intended to go 
into the subject of Missions in general, nor even 
of Presbyterian missions, in their widest extent, 
but to awaken attention to a particular point— 
namely, the relation in which the pastors of 
churches stand to this enterprise. ‘Ihe com- 
plaint is common, and is too well justified by 
Statistical reports, that there are thousands in 
our communion, including whole congregations, 
and even whole Presbyteries, who are not known 
to give acent to the Foreign Missions of the 
Church. ‘The position which 1 would take is, 
that in every such case, a measure of the re- 
sponsibility falls upon the pastor. 

lt is true, a pastor cannot do all he would; 
he may be better than his flock ; he may mourn 
over their deficiencies; and he may be thwart- 
ed by the narrowness and parsimony of his peo- 
ple; nevertheless, he is the one man in the par- 
ish, from whom all the others may be expected 
to take their tone. It is his special, covenanted 
business, to lead them in the right ways of the 
Lord. it is a part of the religion which he 
teaches them, to give the gospel to every crea- 
ture. As a minister of the church, it is his duty 
to summon the aid of his people to church insti- 
tutions, to instruct them in the facts of .the case, 
and to arouse their sensibilities and their zeal. 

Asa matter of facet, the influence of ministers, 
in all such affairs, is very great. We have never 
known an instance, in which a pastor was fully 
engaged in any work, and set himself strenu- 
ously to kindle a flame of interest among his 
people, in which he was not successful. We 
know of a case, in which the pastor of a village 
church, by no means wealthy, and originally 
quite supine in these things, so brought up his 
people to the work, in the course of a few 
inonths, that the average contribution of each 
communicant was more than a dollar and a half 
per annum. And we do not believe, that any 
pastor ever went about the enterprise, in a spi- 
rit of faithfulness, without a measure of success. 
We do not say that every member of his charge 
will be certainly enlisted in the work : we can- 
not ensure the hearty* co-operation of even a 
moiety. But assuredly, his charge will not re- 
main long upon the list of those, whose annual 
gilt to the Lord's treasury is—nothing. 

The work of Foreign Missions is one, which 
affords means of the most powerful excitement. 
The facts resuliing from missionary labour are 
of the most stirring kind. ‘hey are found to 
reach the hearts of old and young, and are 
sought with ever-increasing avidity. But the 
minister must go before his people. He must 
make himself acquainted with the actual pro- 
gress of the missionary work.» He must not 
only preach of it, and pray about it, but talk of 
it at home, and by the way ; and in order to do 
this, with any effect, he must be heartily inter- 
ested in it himself. Without this pre-requi- 
site, his efforts will be eold, intermitting, and 
short lived. 

It is not too much to say, that the mission- 
ary spirit of any Church, will be as the mission- 
ary spiritof her ministers. And as a general 
rule, where a pastor cares little fur Foreign Mis- 
sions, his people will give litle or nothing. If 
all the ministers of our communion were as 
much engaged in the work, (to say no more) as 
a few now are—ours would be a glorivus 
Charch. We should be giving annually our 


two hundred thousand dollars to the evangeliz- — 


ing of the world. We should be sending our 
forty missionaries into the open door of China. 
Are there any pasturs among us, whose views 
are so contracted, as to make‘a business of 
shielding their people from the solicitations of 
agents, Sc., lest. their own emoluments should 
be lessened? [I would really hope not. Jt would 
be humiliating to think so, or to feel that one 
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Delonged to a bod 
‘members. I would fain hope we have no-such 
It would argue a diminutiveness of 
Wellect, no less than a wretched niggsrdliness o 
‘heart. 1. would believe, 
men, have enough 1o discern, 
‘every cultivation of emotion in their 
: le redounds to their own personal comfort. 
ut-away with motives and considerations so 
paltry! It is the cause of a perishing world, 


which our pastors are to plead with their peo-| 
ple; and wherever they do éo plead it, they 


will have success. 


‘$a deserves inquiry, whether ministers, at pres- 
byterial meetings, might not do far more, to stir 


up in one’ enother the fire of missionary zeal. 
As messengers of Christ, they have more to do, 
than to read minutes, audit accowhts, supply 
-wacant pulpits, and keep up the wails of church- 
 @s at home. An unconverted world still cries 
loudly in the ears of all Christ’s ambass.dors. 
And-when they meet in a presbyterial capacity, 
it would seem to be the fittest of all occasions, 
‘to inquire and consult and pray, about the con- 
“wersion of the world. | J. 


For the Presbyterian. 
GOOD RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr. Evdlitor—I send the following resolutions 
thinking that.a republication of them might do 
good at this time. ‘I’here is not now an increase 
of that spirit or disposition in Christians which 
Jeads them to the conclusion that is necessary for 


them to die poor. But the enlarged benevolence} 


and unreserved devotion to God, which led Dr. 


Rice to this conclusion, may be seen in Luther} 


and Augustine, but preeminently in Christ who 
had not where to lay his head, and who, for our 
sakes, became poor. S. D. C. 

Resolutions of Dr. John H. Rice, of Virginia, 

found in his pocket book after his death. Mrs. 
Rice was ignorant of their existence while he 
lived. 

‘«* What I resolve that I will endeavour to do. 

“1. To ‘ keep under my body,’ and change 
my physical constitution. ‘Take food for nour- 
ishment and not for pleasure. ‘I'ake no more 
than »is necessary, and be indifferent as to the 
quality. Sleep for refreshment and not for indul-| 

nce. 
irected to useful purposes. Endeavour to do 

as much useful work every day as I can. Dress 
as cheaply as comports with decency. 

“2. To use all my property for benevolent 
urposes. Pay every thing I owe as soon as 
ible. all thes I by simplicity of 

and by practising’self-denial. And give 
all I can in the exercise of sound discretion to 
objects of benevolence. Never spare. person, 
property, or reputation, if I can do . Ne- 

_cessary that I should die poor. _- 

_ 3, As to my disposition and conduct towards 
others.—1. Endeavour to feel kindly towards 

everyone Never indulge anger, malice, envy, 

jealousy towards any human being. 2. En- 

deavour to speak as I ought to, about every 
one—aiming, in all that I say, to promote the 
comfort, improvement, and happiness of every 
one who lives. 3. Endeavour to act so as to 
advance 1. the present comfort, 2. the intellec- 
tual improvement, 3. the purity and moral good 
of all my fellow men. 

**Astomy Creator.—To endeavour to fix more 
deeply in my mind all truth that I can possibly 
discover respecting Him ; and to feel, think, and 
act in every respect in correspondence with that 


th. 

“Finally. When I have done all, to acknow- 
ledge that I am nothing, that I deserve nothing, 
and that my Creator has a right to do with me as 
seems good to Him.” 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 
From Foreign of the Presbyte- 


Apsourvep SreciaL Meerine or THE Jrisu Ge- 
nERaL Assemsty.—This meeting was held in the 
Rev. Dr. Cooke’s church, Belfast, on Wednesday.— 
The Moderator, Rev. Dr. Stewart, constituted the 
with prayer. 

The following resolutions were submitted : 

“1, That it being the duty and privilege of the 
Charch, in all times of peril and perplexity, totake 

counsel of God, this Assembly, in consequence of 
the attempt which is being made to denude he- 
ministers of the privileges they have hitherto enr 
joyed, in the solemnization of marriage, thereby 
denying their pastoral character, appoint the se- 
cond Wednesday in April a day of special religious 
exercises in all her congregations, when the niinis- 
ters are ed to preach sermons suitable to 

the occasion. 

“2. That, inasmuch as it has been declared, by 
judges and eminent lawyers, that marriages, sol- 
emnized between Episcopalians and Presbyterians, 

by Presbyterian ministers, are invalid, in conse- 
- quence of Presbyterian ministers not being prelati- 
cally ordained—an adjudication which casts a stig- 
ma upon the Presbyterian body, constituting one- 
half of the Protestants of the world, and which de- 
. prives the Presbyterians of Iteland of a privilege 
enjoyed upwards of two hundred years—this As- 
sembly petition the Legislature for an act, remov-| 


ing this stigma, and securing to the ministers of} 


this Church the privilege they have hitherto exer 
cised,-in the solemnization of marriage. 

« 3. That public meetings be held in all the towns 
of Ireland, where it is practicable; to which Pro- 
testants of all denominations shall be invited, and 
from which petitions shall be forwarded to both 
Houses of Parliament. : 

“4, That similar petitions be sent from all our 


“5. That a Committee be appointed to open 
a correspondence with evangelical Dissenters, 
throughout the empire; and more especially with 
the Free Church of Scotland, soliciting their sym- 
pathy.and support, in a cause which involves not 
only the rights of this Church, but the interests ge- 

“nerally of Christian truth and freedom; and that 
this Committee hold its first meeting to-morrow.— 
[The following is the committee :—The Moderator, 
Convener, the junior Clerk, Rev. Dr. Brown, H. J. 
Dobbin; H. W. Molyneux, A. Patterson, jun., 
Huyh Hamilton, F. Buick, F. Wilson, with Coun- 
sellors Gibson, James Young, Samuel Chichester, 
and A. J. Macrory, Esqrs.] 

“6. Thata deputation consisting of the Modera-| 
tor, Dr. Brown, Dr. Cooke, Dr. Henry, Mr. H. J. 
Dobbin, with Counsellors Gibson, John Boyd, M.P. 
‘Geo. Matthews, and A. J. Macrory, Esqrs., be ap- 

inted to proceed to London, to wait upon the 
loadin ‘ members of the Government and the Legis- 
lature. 

Dr. Brown addressed the Assembly in support of 
the resolutions:—I do believe, he -said, that we 
have now arrived at that period predicted in the 
book of Revelation, when a certain power is to 
arise to give life unto the beast. Ido not experi- 
ence great surprise when I find the Church of our 
fathers disrupted, the English Church assailed with 
severity, and ourselves almost deprived of our sta- 
tus as ministers of the 1. It has not been 
- with surprise that I have witnessed certain parties 
endeavouring to entwine themselves around the 
constitution, and, like the noxious reptiles cling 
round Laocoon, darting their poisonous fangs and 
assailing us with hisses. I do not exaggerate the 
danger. If our status is denied, and our privileges 
are attempted to be wrested from us, is it not evi- 
dent that the next attempt may be todrive us al- 
together from our station in society? May they 
not attempt to deprive us of our endowments !— 
And if we are. no commission as min- 
isters-of the Lord Jesus, will it not be considered a 
meritorious thing to drive us from the discharge of 
. our duties—from proclaiming to perishing men the 
ungearchable riches of Christ? Should we fall in 
our struggle, we will not fall alone. We will fall 
as Samson fell. We will lay hold of the pillars of 
that Constitution which owes its stability to the 
moral strength of our fathers—which was erec 
by our fathers—the Constitution which our fathers 
preserved. In the meantime, the attack made upon 
us is most unwarrantable and wanton. We would 
have been satisfied if we had been permitted to go 
on in the efforts which we were quietly making for 
_ the publie good—if we had been allowed to ex'end 
-education—to establish Sabbath-schools—to 

te benevolent institutions in general—to diffuse 

Gospel of God. As to worldly honours and dis- 


we were ted by many, and acknowledged by 
many 88 maintaining the principles of t-} 
ism, it is most singular that, from the quarter| 


Harden and subdue my flesh by labour| 


‘tunity of hearing from the lips of some of the most 


and which have issued in the constitution of a Free 


suffered for them. Our readers will hear with 
surprise, and something more, that attempts have 
been made to obstruct the deputation, and to 
keep the Oxford public in the dark, by pre- 
venting a narrative being given to them by Dr. 
Candlish and Dr. Buchanan. 
some unknown and unimaginable reason, or under 
some sinister influence, hesitated to grant the use 
of the Town Hall, contrary to the prompt and libe- 
ral course which he has in every other case pursued, 
which makes the matter the more mysterious. Dr. 
Forbes of Glasgow, and the Rev. Mr. Stewart, who 
came to make the preliminary arrangements, im- 
mediately engaged the Star Assembly Room, and 
99 its necessity being intimated, waited upon the 
i 


we may not say this was refused, in the common ac- 
ceptation of the term; but Dr. Winter pleaded “the 
state of the University,” as supplying strong rea- 
sons why subjects of an ecclesiastical character 
should not be discussed in Oxford !! 
that these facts supply their own comment. 
a light, or rather in what darkness, does this exhi- 
bit Oxford to the world. The citizen may not hear 
in his own Halla narrative of facts respecting a 
large portion of hisdellow-subjects. The member 
of the University may not hear of great facts and 
mighty principles leading to self-denial and suffer- 
ing, lest the turbid pool should be stirred and trou- 
bled ! 
his accustomed frankness, has placed his chapel at 
the disposal of the deputation for public meetings, 
in order that the Oxford public may not, by ban of 
Mayor or Vice-Chancellor, be prevented hearing of 


land.— Oxford Chronicle. 


the news of the disruption reached Calcutta, the 
Free Church he:e has met with every encourage- 
ment. ‘The appeal for aid has been responded to 
in the most liberal manner by men of all denom- 
inations. Already the building Fund amounts to 
20,000 rupees, independent of nearly 11,000 rupees 
collected for the * Bengal Mission” of the Free 
Church. Nor has this been subscribed to by people 
of our own opinions merely. Amongst the list of 
subscribers may be seen names of Baptists, Epis- 
copalians, and even those who still adhere to the 
Establishment congregation. 
day a donation of 5000 rupees was received by the 
missionaries from one of Dr. Charles’s hearers (Dr. 
Charles of the Establishment). Thisof itself speaks 
volumes of the good will entertained by almost 
every one towards our infant Church. A site a 
already been obtained for the erection of a place o 

worship, and preparations are making for com- 
mencing the building. The wantof a proper chan- 
nel through which to convey to the Indian readers 
any amount of intelligence regarding the recent 
important events, suggested the publication of a 
periodical which has appeared under the name of 
the “ Free Churchman.” 
ceedings become more generally known as well as 
those of the Church at home. The congregation 
meets for worship, for the present, in a large hall, 
placed at our service by the managers of the Pa-| 5, 
rental Academica] Institution; and I am happy to 
say that almost every seat is occupied. 
nearly double the number of adherents we had 
when the secession tovk place. Every thing, in 
short, seems to work together for our good.—Cor- 
respondent of Border Watch, 


speech will be of incalculable service to the Free 
C 


Church of England. 
commotion in that Church. 
ing a bomb shell in the midst of the Episcopal Es- 
tablishment. 
the Free Church Committee met in Exeter 
and passed an unanimous vote of thanks to the 
Hon. and Rev. gentleman. An intifhation of the 
vote of thanks was forwarded to him, with a re- 
quest that he would prepare his speech for as s 
dy publication as possible. The speech will be 
forthwith printed, and at least 100,000 copies of it 
will be circulated in all parts of the country with 
the utmost practicable 
of @ Scotch paper. — 
ropa-| 
sy has exhibited itself in the Unitarian body of this 
city (Glasgow). It appears that the Rev. Mr. Tay- 
tinctions, we were not ambitious of them; but, while} lor, posted of the Unitarian Chapel, has adopted and 
romu 
jority of the congregation as identical with Deism, 
while, at the same time, he maintains the consist- 


whence such attacks would have been Jeast expec- 
such severe aggressions were directed against| 


ency of retaining his pastoral charge. The ord 
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influence of his high station, and the assistance of 
his wealth, in order that our interests might be frus- 
tratedand opposed. I might refer top which 
were made to us through the Surrogate, in relation 
toa probable union with our Church, and to many 
other such kindnesses; but it is unnecessary just now 
to go into these matters. It is well known when the 
Established Church was in danger, and when its 
ministers and prelates were ex to many in- 
conveniences, we travelled through the country, in 
order to prevail on the multitude to-support the 
Establishment. Money was wrung from our pov- 
erty to relieve the distresses of its ministers.— 
Whatever pretensions they may now make to the 
title of mags pries's, they were not then disposed to 
submit tomuch penance, and consequently, we find 
that they raised a very hideous outcry. Ithas been 
stated—it has been put on the broad sheet—that 
Dr. Smyth of Glasgow collected one © thousand 
pounds for the relief of the clergy of the Primate 
of Armagh—and a letter of thanks was then writ- 
ten to those who had thus proved friends in the 
hour of need. And yet, strange to tell, eminent 
lawyers— Whiteside, and Smith, and others—were 
remunerated, and refresher after refresher was 
handed to them, that they might aid in devising a 
plan by which we might be deprived of our séatus. 

Mr. Dill of Dublin, Mr. Molyneux, Mr. John- 
ston of Tullyish, Dr. Stewart and other mem- 
bers addressed the meeting. The resolutions 
were ines to, anda petition founded on them was 
adopted, 

On Thursday the Assembly again met, when it 
was agreed that public meetings in behalfof the ob- 
ject should be held in the chief towns in the north 
of Ireland, to petition Parliament on the subject.— 
The Assembly thereafter adjourned. | 


PressyTeriaN Question.—In accord- 
ance with a resolution passed at the recent special 
meeting of the General Assembly et Belfast, the 
first of the public meetings, to take into considera-|. 
tion the present state of the marriage question, and 
to forward petitions to Parliament on the subject, 
was held in Londonderry on Monday evening, in| 
the church of the first Presbyterian congregation, 
at seven o'clock, at which hour an immense audi- 
ence had assembled to testify their interest in the 
proceedings. On the platform and in the body o 
the house, were a very large proportion of the 
Presbyterian clergy of the surrounding district. 
Upon the motion bd the Rev. William McClure, 
William Haslett, Esq., Mayor of Londonderry, took 
the chair. The Rev. Mr. Denbam, in a speech of 
considerable power, moved the first resolution, 
which was seconded by Thompson Macky, Esq. 
Counsellor Gibson of Belfast moved the next reso- 
lution, which was seconded by John Bond, Esq. 
The Rev. Mr. Wallace, after an eloquent address, 
moved the third resolution, “ That it is a subject of 
deep regret that attempts should now be made to 
deprive Presbyterians of their long enjoyed privi- 
leges ; denude their pastors of the ministerial cha- 
racter; and virtually pronounce the great majority 
of the Protestants in the world to be without the 
pale of the Christian Church; and that all the 
friends of liberty, whether civil or religious, are 
bound to unite in seeking the removal of spiritual 
despotism, and securing the rights of Christian 
ministers and people.” The resolution was ably 
seconded by the Rev. James Crawford. The Rev. 
Wm. McClure moved the fourth resolution, ** That 
this meeting will consider it an act of injustice for 
the Presbyterian Church to be subjected by the Le- 
gislatnre to any restrictions in the celebration of 
marriages from which any other Church is exempt- 
ed; and resolve to petition Parliament that a fair 
and equitable Marriage Act for Ireland be passed 
with all convenient speed.” Counsellor Leathem 
seconded the resolution. All the resolutions were 
carried amidst acclamations, and petitions to both 
Houses of Parliament, founded on them, were 
unanimously agreed to. ~ 


Oxrorp.— We intimated last week to our read- 
era that Oxford would be honoured by a visit from 
the deputies of the Free Church of Scotland, and 
the public in this part of the world have an oppor- 


distinguished ministers of the Church a narrativel 
of the events which have transpired in Scotland, 


Church. We believe the Jeading members of the 
General Assembly of the Free Church have been 
surprised by the extent and warmth of the sympa- 
thy which has been manifested in England. Their 
Church Building Fund has been augmented, and 
even those who have differed from them on points] 
of doctrine and discipline, and on the expediency 
of their last resolve, have, nevertheless, honoured 
the men who contended for great principles, and 


The Mayor, for 


ce-Chancellor for the usual sanction. We believe 


lad 
hat 


We are 


We hear that the Rev. H. B. Bulteel, with 


what has been done, and is now doing in Scot- 


Tue Free Cuurca Catcurra.—Ever since 


On last New Year’s 


By this means our pro- 


We have 


Mr. Nogu’s Srerecn in Exersr 
hurch. Nor will it be without its effect on the 
It will produce a terrible 
It will be like throw- 


On the morning after its delivery, 


Hall, 


expedition.— Correspondent 


Socrntanism,—The spirit of religious controver- 


ted opinions which are held by the ma- 


George Harris has in a publication which we hav 


country at an alarming pace. 


of which there. wére soch} us. The Primate of thie kingdom has given the} just seen, given a:strorig condemnation of Mr. Tay} 


or’s views, maintaining that any person holdin 
the sentiments avowed ina particular letter pub- 
lished by him, must have ceased to be a Christian. 
On Monday evening, at a meeting of the congre- 
gation, Mr. Taylor was, by a majority, declared to 
be no longer eg of holding the office of pastor 
among them. r. Taylor, it appears, was enga 
or a period of three years, which expires in 


DR. BURNS AND THE INDIANS. — 
_ The following Address was presented to Dr. 
Burns, at Port Credit. It is in the genuine 
Indian style, and must have been peculiarly 
gratifying, as coming from the ancient owners 
-of the suil. Several other Addresses have also 
been presented: 
Crevir Mission, 11th April, 1844. 


next.— Glasgow Argus. 


Tue Jews in Rossta.—We learn from Vienna, 
22d ult., that M. de Rothschild of that city, had 
held several conferences with the Russian Ambas- 
sador on the subject of the decree for the removal 


of Polich Jews from the frontiers, and that hopes} 


are entertained that the decree, which has already 
been much modified, will be entirely revoked. 

The Journal des Débats publishes the following 
extract from a letter, dated St. Petersburg, the 23d 
ult.—“ The Emperor, in accordance with the re- 
solution of the directing Senate, has published an 
ukase announcing that, in order to encourage on 
the one hand the Israelites to devote themselves 
to agriculture, and on the other hand to induce the 
proprietors of domains to employ Jews in the culti- 


vation of their lands, every agricultural Israelite] 


shall be exempted from the conscription during ten 
years, and from all taxes during fifty years on lands 
belonging to him, and which he shall cultivate with 
the assistance of his fellow Israelites, whilst every 
person who shall take one or two hundred Jews 
into his service shall obtain personal nobility with 
all the privileges and prerogatives attached to it.” 


Fres.—It has been calculated that the Romish 
clergy in Ireland, receive—for annual confessions, 
£300,000 ; for christenings, per annum, £33,333 ; 
unctions and burials, £60,009; marriages, £300,- 
000; prayers for purgatory, £100,000; collections 
at chapels, £541,623 ; curate’s collections, £22,500; 
Maynooth College (Government Grant,) £9000; 
total, £1,366,456 No wonder, therefore, that they 
should refuse to accept of a Government provision. 
— Standard. 


A Sutent Mistaxe.—A Correspondent tells us 
that a servant being directed by her master to go 
to the Percy Chapel, upon being questioned by her 
master on her return, said, “ I took a wrong turn- 
ing and got into Margaret-street, where seeing a 
chapel, 1 went in, but very quickly came out, find- 
ing it to be a Roman Catholic place of worship.” 
Our Correspondent adds, there cannot be a more 
palpable instance of the effect the mummery and 
exhibition of the Puseyites have on the minds o 
simple and unprejudiced persons.” 


Cuurcnes.— PRESBYTERIAN SOLDIERS. 
—We rejoice in being able to state that the atten- 
tion of the Free Church is now directed to the spi- 
ritual welfare of the Presbyterian soldiers in the 
British army. The Colonial Committee are most 
anxious to make provision for their receiving, while 
at foreign stations, the ordinances of religion ad- 
ministered in the form, and by means of the minis-| 
ters, of that Church, to which they are attached by 
early association as well as by enlightened convic- 
tion. The Presbytery of Edinburgh have made ar- 
rangements for the accommodation of the soldiers 
in the Castle in one of the Free churches, and we 
do not doubt that other Presbyteries throughout 
the country will follow their example. There are 
17,000 Presbyterians in thagarmy. At a time, 
therefore when Puseyism and other forms of error 
are spreading so insidiously and fearfully abroad as 
well as at home, it is especially gratifying to see 
any symptoms of the Free Church manifesting that 
tender concern which becomes her for so interest- 
ing a portion of her people.—Free Church Mission- 
ary Record. 


Turxey.—A letter from Constantinople, Feb. 28, 
in the Universal Leipsic Gazette, says :—* On the 
24th it was decided at a great conterence, which 
took place at the Ministry of Justice and Worship, 
and in which the Ulemas and the most able juris- 
consults took part, under the Presidentship of the 
Sheik ul Islam, that the Jaw which punishes with 
death a renegade returning to Christianity was found- 
ed on the Koran. On the 27th the Divan held an 


extraordinary sitting, at which all the documents] 


relating to this affair were brought forward. After 
having examined the question in a political and re- 
ligious point of view, it was declared that it was 
impossible to abrogate the law. ‘The Sheik ul 
Islam, however, whilst declaring that in his quality 
of chief of the Ulemas, he would never consent to 
have a law abulished which was so intimately con- 
nected with the religious faith of the Mussulmans,| 
added that it would be prudent-to come to some 
understanding on the subject with France and Eng- 
land, in order to avoid collisions which might prove| 
fatal to the Ottoman Empire. The Chief Judge, 
Essad Effendi, adhered ta this opinion, but the as- 
sembly, generally, did ngt adopt the same view. 

The Ottoman Porte has solicited the intervention 
of Austria, and it is supposed that it will not give 
a definitive answer to the French and English Am- 
bassadors until after the receipt of letters from Vi- 
enna. M. de Titoff, the Russian Ambassador, has 
declared that his instructions on this subject are in 
analogy with those of the French and English Am- 
bassadors, and that he will .probably be further in- 
structed to support their demand. In the mean 
time very great excitement prevails amongst the 
people and the army, who imagine that a religious 

war is about to take place between England and 

France on the one hand, and Turkey on the other.” 


AnoTHrR.—We communicated to our readers, 
in the last number of the Record, the melancholy 
fact conveyed in letters received at Oxford from 
Rome, of the conversion to Popery of Charles R. 
Scott Murray, Esq., B.A. of Christ Church, and 
M.P. for Buckinghamshire. This gentleman, as 
our Correspondent intimated, is another of Mr. 
Newman's victims. Of course he will resign his 
seat in Parliament; and meanwhile, he has no 
vote, as he has not taken the oath required by the 
Legislature from Roman Catholic Members. 


The unusual number of cases of clerical profli- 
gacy that have occurred in England within the last 
few weeks, cannot fail to direct public attention 
very strongly to the lamentable want of discipline 
that exists in the Church of England, the powers 
of whose bishops-to punish delinquency are limited] 
within very narrow bounds indeed, by what is call- 
ed the Church Discipline Act. The Examiner, in 
an excellent article on this subject, enumerates 
four of these cases, including that of the Rev. Her- 
bert Marsh. ‘Two others, the particulars of which 
have recently been published in the English papers, 
might have been added to the list.— Wiiness. 


InvesTiTureE or Mr. O’ConneL. WITH THE ORDER 
or St. JosepH Mary.—QOn Sunday evening 
Mr. O’Connell was “solemnly admitted into the 
guild of the holy order of St. Joseph and Mary.” 
‘The ceremony was performed by the Rev. Messrs, 
Moore and Puley, at Virginia Chapel, Ratcliff High- 
way. 


Tue Tract Roap To Popery.—Puseyism con- 
tinues to make rapid strides.. It is overrunning the 
Cambridge, hitherto 
unsuspected, is now, like Oxford, known to be 


deeply infected with the Tractarian heresy. The 


Church and State Gazette, of Friday, contains an 


important announcement relative to an unexpected 
outbreak of Puseyism, in one of its most violent 
forms, in the very heart of that University. 


On 
Monday evening,” says the paper in question, ‘a 


debate on the subject of monasteries took place at 
the union. The question proposed was, ‘'I'hat the 
dissolution of monasteries by Henry VIII., has been 
highly injurious to this country ; and that the cir- 
cumstances of the times imperatively demand the} 
restoration of similar institutions.’ The numbers 
were—For the motion, 88; against it, 60, majority, 


The question was argued with more than 


usual ability on both sides. The great interest it 
excited in the University may be gathered from 
the fact of the discussion extending over three eve- 
nings, on the last of which, Tuesday, the 12th inst. 
there was a larger house than has been assembled 
| for many months.” 


Jewish Mission.—Last night, at seven o'clock, a 


crowded meeting was held in Newington Free 
Church, to hear details from the Rev. Professor Dun- 
can, and the Rev. Mr. Schwartz from Constantinople, 
relative to the state and progress of the Free Church 
mission to the Jews. 
ed to the chair, and having opened the meeting 


Mr. Begg having been call- 


with a few remarks, Dr. Duncan gave an interest- 
ing account of the present state of Judaism, and 


also of the progress of the mission in Hungary.— 


He was followed by Mr. Schwartz, who, besides 
some additional particulars regarding the Hungary 
mission, gave an account of the operations of the 
mission at Constantinople. Mr. Schwartz also 
declared, in strong terms his admiration of and 
adherence to the Free Church. He was listened 
to with deep attention, and his statements and ap- 
peals called forth frequent applause. Mr. Jaffray 
closed the proceedings in a short and animated 
address, in the course of which he stated, that the 
subscriptions on behalf of the Five Schemes al- 


Gent.— We welcome you to our shores to 
_ this distant Territory of our 
| Queen, the land of our forefathers; an:1 we 
shake hands with you in our hearts as Embas- 
sadors of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

‘The white man has brought us the words of 
the Great Spirit, and taught us the Christian 
Religion, and our hearts have been made very glad 
in believing on the Saviour : truly we have been 
made to sit together in heavenly places in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. We have heard of the many 
sacrifices you have made in order to enjoy, un- 
shackled, the pure doctrines of the Holy Bible, 
and that your ardent desire is to keep yourselves 
unspotied from the world. 
| Your tender appeals for aid have reached our 
ears, and our hearts; and our hearts have been 
much moved while we have thought of your suf- 
ferings ; and permit us now, of our scanty means 
to present you with a small testimonial of our 
Christian regards with our fervent prayers for 
your prosperity, May you also be clear as the 
noon-day, and may your Council fire never be 
extinguished, but may the smoke of it ascend 
undisturbed till rolling years cease to move, 

This is all we have to say. | | 

War Chief. 
Rev. Drs. Cunnincuam & Burns, 
Deputies to Canada, from the Free Protesting 
Church of Scotland. 

P. S.—The Head Chief of this place is away 
at present, but I have his sanction to the above 
address.— Toronto Banner. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


was laid before the Senate on Monday 22d inst.— 
The Senate went into executive session immediate- 
ly. Itis probable that the Treaty will be either 
approved or rejected in a few days. 


Tue Tarirr.—On Monday 22d inst. the House 
of Representatives, contrary to our expectation, 
took up the Tariff bill, and proceeded to its con- 
sideration. 


) QOurrace at Wasuincton.—On Monday, 22d 


inst., in the House of Representatives at Washing- 
ton, some words passed between Mr. White of 
Kentucky, and Mr. Rathbun of ‘New York, on 
which Mi. Rathbun left his seat, walked up to 
Mr. White and struck him. The blow was in- 
stantly returned, and in a moment, as it were, 
the whole House was in an uproar. Some mi- 
nutes:elapsed before order was restored, when 
it was discovered that an officer of the House 
named Wirt, had been shot in the groin with a 
pistol, fireg by a man named Moore, in no way con- 
nected with the House. It appears that he was 
attempting in some way to interfere, when the Hon. 
Mr. McCauslin endeavoured to put him out at the 
door. For this Moore fired the pistol at him, but it 
accidentalty. hit the officer. 

After a pause of some time, Mr. Dromgoole rose 
and moved that Messrs. White and Rathbun be 
taken into custody by the sergeant-at-arms, and 
brought to the bar of the House. He did this out 
of no personal feeling to the gentlemen, but solely 
to preserve the dignity of the House. Mr. White 
protested against the proposition. It presumed that 
the parties desired to evade an examination. Vari- 
ous other propositions were submitted, after which 
Messrs. White and Rathbun expressed their regret 
that the occurrence had taken place, and shook 
hands in presence of the House, meeting each 
other half way. ‘There were tremendous tokens of 
applause. The question then recurring on a mo- 
tion to refer the whole case to a committee, Mr. 
Holmes, of South Carolina, moved to expel Messrs. 
White and Rathbun. 


Tue Leprosy 1n New Brouyswick.—We learn 
from the last Miramachi Gleaner, that a Medical 
Commission, consisting of Drs. Key, Skene, ‘lol- 
dervy,and Gordon, have been investigating the na- 
ture, origin, and extent of the frightful and loath- 
some disease now existing at Tracadie, Tabisintac, 
and Neguack. These gentlemen have decided 
that the disease is the Greek Elephantiasis ; not the 
Elephantiasis of the Arabians, but the leprosy of 
the middle ages, of that description which the 
French designate the Tubercular, and which raged 
over nearly every part of Europe between the 
tenth and sixteenth centuries. The disease is con- 
tagious, and no person in this Province who has 
been unfortunate enough to contract it has as yet 
been cured. _The medical gentlemen say that the 
disease has no affinity to scrofula, and that the idea 
of its having arisen from the poor diet of the 
French setilers, or trom filthy habits, is not cor- 
rect, as they found it existing in some of the clean- 
est dwellings, and among the most respectable 
families. ‘I‘he disease appears to have spread ra- 
pidly during the past year, and the Commissioners 
have seen upwards of twenty cases, all of which 
they traced to one source.—St, John paper. 


SuBMARINE Fortirications.— Another experi- 
ment with Colt’s submarine battery was made at 
Washington on Saturday last. Mr. Colt made the 


first explosion was a beautiful jet d’eau. By the 
second, the sunken wreck of the “Styx” was 
blown up, and perfectly destroyed; every part of 
it being torn into fragments, and not one timber 
left upon another. ‘his was followed by two mag- 
nificeat water spouts, one of which was thrown 
up to a height of from one to two hundred feet, 
which were intended to show that continued ope- 
ratiéns could be performed upon an assailing squa- 
dron, without a renewal of the means, under ex- 
posure to its projectiles, 

Benevorence.—The record of donations to the 
New York Orphan Asylum, acknowledges the re- 
ceipt from one lady, (married) in annual gifts of 
about fifty pairs of shoes per year, 718 pairs of stock- 
ings for the orphans, all of her own knitting; and 
from another lady (unmarried) 251 garments made 
by her own hand. 


General HAMILTON AND THE ANNEXATION OF 
Texas.—Iin the New Orleans Bulletin of the 12th 
inst., is an article from the pen of General Ham- 
ilton of Alabama, but formerly of South Carolina, 
on the ‘T’exas question, in reply to the letter of the 
Hon. Daniel Webster, against annexation. Gene- 
Tal Hamilton, on reading Mr. Webster’s argument, 
immediately addressed a letter to Mr. McDufiie, (of 
which the article in the Bulletin is a copy) in re- 
ply to the position taken by the Massachusetts states- 
man. The Picayune says :— He goes further than 
any leading public man of the South has hitherto 
done. He meets the threats of the Northern men, 
who say that annexation will of itself be a disso- 
lution of the Union, by urging upon the South to 
adopt the position of * Annexation or Disunion.” 

Destructive Firr.—We learn from the Apala- 
chicola, Florida Advertiser, that on the night of 
the 8th inst., a fire broke out at that place destroy- 
ing property valued at $20,000. The buildings 
consumed were the Custom House, the papers and 
records of which were saved; the drug store of Mr, 
B. S. Hawley, insured for $9000 ; the grocery store 
of Whitmarsh & Richardson, loss $5000, no insu- 
rance; and the store of Avery & Jones, insured for 
$6000. 

Trovsies 1n Orecon.—The St. Louis Republi- 
can says that letters have been received from Ore- 
gon as late as the 20thof October. One letter say® 


“Indian war,” by a combination of three of the 
- most powerful Indian tribes west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and although, when united and acting in con- 
cert, they are said to be abundantly able to destroy 
all the Indians in the Territory, still, without 
union, they may be cut off in detail. 


Iowa.—The people of Jowa have decided in favour 
of forming a State Government. Delegates are to 
be elected next August to a convention, which is 
to assemble in October to form a constitution. At 
the next session of Congress, lowa will apply for 
admissson into the Union as a State. 


Iron Factrories.—There are sixteen Iron facto- 
ries in Penosylvania, using anthracite coal, which 
manufacture 45,500 tons of iron annually. There 
are also four in New Jersey, which make 8000 
tons. 

Important InvENTION.—A communication in the 
Hollidaysburg Register informs the citizens of Hol- 
lidaysburg, Pittsburg, Harrisburg, Columbia, Lan- 
caster, and Philadelphia, that a plan has been dis- 
covered by a person in Hollidaysburg, of raising 


ready received by him, exceed by three thousand 
pounds what was received last year from th 
whole congregations of the Establishment. Th 
announcement was received with loud cheers. 

The meeting separated about ten o’clock.— Witness 


trains of cars‘over the Allegheny Portage Raiiroad 
by sieam, without the aid of ropes, also with- 
out any stop but at the same ratio of speed as 
on the levels, in ascending ; and at from one mile 
to fifteen per hour in descending accordingly as re- 


quired, without the possibility of leaving the track, 
and a perfect power of stopping every six yards. 
The inventor thinks between eighty and ninety 
thousand dollars would purchase this right, and put 
the machinery and road in perfect working order. 

Rise 1x THe Parcs or Woeat.—A el of two 
thousand bushels Pennsylvania red wheat was sold 
in Baltimore, to one of the city millers, at the ad- 
vanced price of 109 cents per bushel. Thisisa 
higher rate than has been realized for some time 


eat Mother the | past. 


Tae Orecon Qusstion.—The Washington let- 
ter-writers tell us that there isa pause in the nego- 
tiations between Mr. Packenham and Mr. Calhoun; 
that a check has been given to it by the ultimatum 
ef the latter, propounded. at*once as a basis, that 
the forty-ninth llel of latitude shall be taken 
as the dividing line between the British and Amer- 


Tue Texas Taraty.—The Treaty with Texas 


ican possessiins West of the Rocky Mountains. It 
is averred that Mr. Packengham’s instructions are 
of such a nature. that, in view of this proposition, as 
an ultimatum, he is obliged to send home for more. 


Restenation oF Gov. SHannon.—We learn from 
the Columbus (O.) Statesman that Gov. Shannon 
has resigned the executive office in consequence of 
being confirmed by the Senate as Minister to Mex- 
ico. Thomas W. Bartley, Speaker of the Senate, 
now becomes Governor by virtue of the Constitu- 
tion. 3 
of Lake Michigan 
this to have been uncommonly dan- 
gerous. The brig Rosa, and the schooners Jeffer- 
son and Ocean, were stranded at and near St. Jo- 
seph’s, in —oe to enter the harbour. To 
them must be added the schooners Victory, Nancy 
Douseman, and Wave, which are supposed to be 
lost with all on board. The schooner Caroline, 
lately aground at the entrance of Black Rock har- 
bour, has been got off. 

Benemotu.—The Arkansas Banner contains a 
communication from a Mr. Anthony, giving a de- 
scription of the remains of an animal, the largest 
ever discovered. The ball, or head of the thigh 
bone, shows the probable length of the animal to 
have been forty-nine feet! Among the bonesof the 
head was found a tusk of immense size and weight, 
measuring twenty-nine inches at its largest extre- 
mity, eighteen feet in length, and weighing near 
three hundred pounds. The situation, in the struc- 
ture of the animal, of this immense tusk, or its use, 
cannot be determined. 


PrivaTEERING.—A Washington correspondent of 
the Journal of Commerce, says: “I have been in- 
formed, from high authority, that the Government 
of Great Britain has signified, in an authentic man. 
ner, that it will no longer, in case of any war, be- 
tween any nations, permit privateering, under any 
flag ; and that it will consider and treat privateers- 
men, of their own nation, as pirates. I say that I 
have learned that this declaration has been made, 
and will be adhered to, by the British Government. 
If it be so, it will soon become part of the code of 
nations, as it is of morals and civilization. I am 
aware of the efforis made by this government, as 
early as 1787, to — about this reform, and I 
know that it has been kept steadily in view, in all 
our diplomatic arrangements, though it has, I be- 


explosions at signals from the Navy Yard. The. 


that the settlement had been threatened with an 


lieve, entered into but one treaty, as a positive sti- 
pulation. 


OpeniInG oF THE New York Canats.—The Al- 
bany Argus announces the opening of the Erie Ca- 
nal on Thursday, with the most gratifying business 
prospects, and extraordinary activity in Albany.— 
The opening is two weeks earlier than last year.— 
Thefe were cleared at the Albany collector’s office 
for the first two days one hundred and two boats, 
and the toll received amounts to $13,294, being the 
largest amount of toll ever taken in two days in 
that office. 


A Rare Snaxe.—The editor of the Port Gibson 
Herald has seen a young moccasin snake, about 
ten inches in length, having two heads, each per- 
fectly formed, and of the usual size. These heads 
formed a junction at the neck, which, with the oth- 
er portions of the body, were of the usual shape and 
proportion. This strange creature was found in 
Warren county, Mississippi, and when first discov- 
ered was quite vicious; when touched with a 
stick, he bit at it with either mouth which happen- 
ed at the time to be nearest the intruding object. 


DeatH or THE Hon. Henry Batpwin.—The 
Hon. Henry Baldwin, one of the Justices of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and the Circuit 
Judge for the State of Pennsylvania, died at Phil- 
adelphia on Sunday last 21st inst. He was attack- 
ed by paralysis on Monday, 15th inst, under which 
he gradually sunk. Judge Baldwin has ocgupied a 
prominent position before the people of Pennsylva- 
nia for a long period. He represented for some time 
the city of Pittsburgh and the adjoining district in 
the House of Representatives of the United States, 
and as chairman of the Committee of Manufactures 
was an early and efficient friend of that interest.— 
In 1830, on the decease of Judge Washington, he 
was appointed to the United States Supreme Bench 
to fill the vacancy occasioned by his death. Judge 
Baldwin was in the 65th year of his age. 


Arrairs In Canapa.—Our advices from Montreal 
are to the 16th inclusive. On that day Montreal 
was in the hands of a mob. It was the day of elec- 
tion. ‘The labourers from the Lachine canal had 
taken possession of several of the polls, which were 
obliged to be closed; and Mr. Moulson} a brother 
of the Government candidate, was seriously wound- 
ed in one of the afftays. When the messenger 
left, Drummond the Canadian candidate was report- 
ed to be 190 ahead. In consequence of the riots 
the military were ordered out, and a concentration 
of considerable military force was directed, by the 
government, at Montreal. ‘The Herald of the 16th 
says the labourers employed on the upper part of 
the Lachine Canal have, during Sunday evening, 
destroyed a coffer dam, erected for the purpose of 
keeping the water off the works under progress.— 
This will be the means of putting a stop to the work 
on this section for some days. This villanous act 
has been committed to give a pretext for being idle 
during the election. 


Sap Accipent.—We learn from the Hagerstown 
Pledge that, on Saturday last, as Mr. Samuel 
Shindle and his wife were returning from the vicin- 
ity of Clearspring, Maryland, they were dashed fu- 
riously down the hill, and thrown over a precipice 
into the creek. Mr. Shindle and his lady were 
dangerously injured, insomuch, that faint hopes are 
entertained of the recovery of the former. 

Stream Tannery Burnt.—The steam tannery of 
Messrs. Black & Hench, at Landisburg, Perry 
county, was ag new destroyed by fire on Wed- 
nesday night of last week. ‘T'he loss is estimated 
at from $4000 to $5000, of which $3000 is cover- 
ed by insurance. ; 


ResicNation oF Jupce Mosrtey.—The Albany 
Argus announces that the Hon. Daniel Moseley 
has resigned the office of Circuit Judge of the Se- 
venth Circuit. The resignation to take effect on 
the 30th instant. 


Tron Revenue SteamMErs.—The Treasury De- 
partment is now building six iron revenue steam- 
ers of three hundred and fifty tons each, under the 
direction of Captain Howard. ‘Two of these ves- 
sels are on Ericcson’s plan, the one just launched 
in New York, and one now building at Oswego. 
Four of the vessels are on Lieutenant Hunter's 
plan, one now building by the West Point Foun- 
dry, to be launched in two weeks, one by the No- 
velty Works in New York, for Lake Erie, one at 
Pittsburg, and one at Boston. 


From Orecon City.—A letter from the Oregon 
Emigrants was received at Platte city, Missouri, 
on the 2d inst., announcing the safe arrival of the 
[Emigrating Company, and confirming the intelli- 
gence formerly received. A history of the expedi- 
tion will be published in St. Louis next July. Ore- 
gon parties are now concentrating at Indepen- 

ence, Missouri. The protection of a company of 
United States soldiers will be asked for, to escort 
the emigrants into the Territory. 

New Yor« Leeistature.—Both houses have 
agreed to adjourn on the 7th of May. On the 
question of amending the Constitution the Senate 


-have adopted the propositions of the Committee. 


“ Those,” says the Argus, “in relation to the prop- 
erty qualifications for office and the removal of ju- 
dicial officers, by a.vote all bat unanimous, and the 
amendment imposing personal liability on the stock- 
holders of banking or moneyed incorporations and 
associations, by a vote of nineteen to nine.” 


Strate Saspatn Convention.—The citizens of 
Harrisburg, and a number of the members of the 
Pennsylvania legislature, have held a meeting, and 
recommended the propriety of holding a State Con- 
vention at Harrisburg on the 30th of May, for the 
purpose of promoting a more due observance of the 
Sabbath day. | 


W Haces.—About mid-day on Monday a school 


of whales made their appearance off the light ships, 


some seven miles outside of Sandy Hook. Some of 
them spouted up jets of water from fifty to seventy 
feet. One of them wasa very large fellow, display- 
ing some forty feet of back at once. qe 

“@ Tue Post orrice Derantment.—The Washing- 
ton correspondent of the Baltimore Sun says, some 
idea of the extent of business performed in the 


General Post-office Department may be had from 


the fact that, at the lettings of the mail clients: 
which commenced on the 3d instant, there were 
7597 bids 
General and his first Assistant Postmaster General, 
or in the presence of two Assistant Postmaster| 


stopped the engines and lay to till daylight. 
did not get clear of the ice till twelve o’clock on the 


ject. 


subjects more. numerous, happy, and prosperous than 
he found them. 


opened in the presence of the Postmaster 


Generals, and each bid, with accompanying papers,} 
was marked by them with their tnilials, conforma- 
bly tolaw. Each paper was then examined, folded, 
and the substance of its contents endorsed thereon 
—then re-examined—filed under its respective num- 
ber—recorded in the route register and decided by 
the Postmaster General within the space of twelve| 
days! ‘The number of bids received from Pennsy!- 
vania were 2450 ; from the States of New Jersey, 
Delaware, and Maryland, 700; and from the State 
of Ohio, 4447, making in the aggregate the nuin- 
ber above mentioned. The Postmaster General 
will realize, it is said, a decrease in the expendi. 
tures of his Department of some fifty thousand dol- 
lars per annum, under this letting. 


Tae Touts in New Yorx.—It appears, from the 
report of the Commissioners sent to the New York 
Legislature, on the 3d inst., that, taking the last ten 
years and comparing the first five with the last five 
years, while there has been an increase in the tolls 
on agricultural products from the Western States 
of $1,639,130, there has been a decrease in the 
tolls on the products of New York state of $138,451. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The steamer Acadia arrived at’ Boston, brings 
Liverpool and London advices to the 4th instant, in- 
clusive. 

The Acadia, on the 16th inst. fell in with im- 
mense quantities of field ice; found no passage to 
the west, and bore away to the south; at dark 
She 


17th. 
Cotton has declined 4d. and 3d per lb., and the 
prospects of the market were rather gloomy. In the 

rain markets but little appears to have been done. 
The duty had declined. 
United States Stocks. — Wilmer’s European} 
Times gives the following quotations :—Alabama 
Sterling fives 82: Indiana fives 35; Illinois sixes 
40 ; Kentucky sixes 93; Louisiana fives 66 ; Mary- 
land Sterling fives 65; New York fives 924 a 94; 
Ohio sixes 91; Pennsylvania fives 66a 674; United 
States Bank £1 2s. 
Parliament is doing nothing of the slightest in- 
terest here. 
Great distress prevails in Galway, and the other 
western parts of Ireland. The fishermen on those 
coasts have appealed to the Government to aid 
them with means to pursue their avocations. 
The action of the Judges and the House of Lords 
on the marriage question—deciding marriages be- 
tween Episcopalians and Presbyterians, solemnized 
by Presbyterian clergymen to be illegal—was ex- 
citing great alarm and indignation among the Pro- 
testant population of lreland, where such marriages 
have been frequent. 7 

Mr. O’Connell.—Every arrangement has been 
made for the appeal to the House of Lords; 
and Sir Thomas Wilde, Mr. Kelly, and Mr. Ser- 
geant Murphy are retained for the traversers. It 
is stated that in the event of the imprisonment of 
Mr. O’Connell, Whit Monday, the 27th of May, 
will be fixed upon as a day of general prayer and 
humiliation throughout Ireland ; and it is suggested 
that the Liberals and Catholics throughout Chris- 
tendom should be invited to participate in this ob- 


Rebecca seems to have commenced her outrages| 
again in South Wales, for, on the 27th ult. a gate 
was destroyed at Cardigan, which was within six 
yards of the county jail. 

Great Western.—The steamship Great Western, 
wil] not again visit New York. She has been pur- 
chased by the Peninsular and Oriental Steamship 
Company for thirty-two thousand pounds. 

The tate King of Sweden.—His Majesty Charles 
John has ceased to exist. He died on the 8th of 
March. His son and heir assumed forthwith the 
royal authority, under the style of Oscar the Se- 
cond; and announced his intention of continuing 
the government of Sweden and Norway in the foot- 
steps of his late father. The defunct monarch, al- 
though not the most bright, was the most fortunate 
of Bonaparte’s Generals, and it is creditable to his 
talents that from a common soldier he became a 
sovereign—one of the right sort, too, who left his 


Mr. Chambers of London, once called “the great} 
banker,” is in the Queen’s Prison, London, danger- 
ously ill. The Times says he has been incarcera- 
ted there seventeen yeurs, during which period 
upwards of £200,000 of his valuable property has 
been received, and some how or other, it would 
seem, irresponsibly absorbed, since not a creditor 
as yet has received one farthing, and his injured 
family disappointed in every expectation of their 
outh. 

The latest advices from Paris contain no news 
of any importance. The business before the Cham- 
ber of Deputies was of no public interest. 3 

The overland mail from India had arrived at 
Malta, but only the telegraphic announcement, via 
Paris, had reached London. 
tioned by the telegraph was that the 
had withdrawn from Gwalior. 

The British trade with China is increasing very 
rapidly. Upward of eighty vessels have left the 
London docks for Canton since the first of March, 
all carrying full cargoes. 

Letters from Copenhagen announce the death o 
Thorwaldsen, the celebrated sculptor. 

The American dwarf, Tom Thumb, has had an 
interview with royalty, at Buckingham palace. 

At Adrianople an inundation has destroyed about 
two thousand houses, the Europeans being severe 
sufferers. 

The Emperor of Russia is making extensive 
preparations to finish his Circassian war the pre- 
sent season. 

The whole country around Mount Lebanon ap- 
pears to be again in open insurrection. The old 
feud between the Christians and the Druses seems 
to be at the bottom of the new outbreak. ‘The 
roads leading from Beyrout are no longer safe for 
travellers. 

Latest accounts from New Zealand, give the 
particulars of another affray at Wairoa, originating 
in a land claim, between a party of armed settlers 
from Nelson, and a body of natives, in which some 
fifty lives were sacrificed. 

Spain.—The\Jatest accounts from Madrid, which 
are to the 26vfult., state that the levee held on 
that day by the Queen-Mother was most brilliant. 
A general amnesty was talked of, and the butch-| 
eries of Roncali were discountenanced. Whether 
this ambitiow& woman will be able to calm the per- 
turb irit of the Spaniards remains to be seen, 
but so wretchedly distracted is the country, such a 
blot is it on the civilization of Europe, that even 
her appearance in the Spanish capital may be re- 
garded as a blessing, if it be accompanied with so 
desirable a result. 

Iraty.—The last letters from Italy are full of 
accounts of the armed bands which have of late 
re-appeared in the Apennines, and in the low coun- 
try on the coast of the Adriatic; and it is said that 
all the troops the Pope has at his disposal at Bo- 
logna, are not sufficient to prevent the nightly de- 
predations to which that city is exposed. It is the 
universal belief in Paris, that “ the entire Italian 
peninsula is ripe and ready for revolt, but that no 
danger of a rising ona large scale can exist du- 
ring a time of peace, or so long as the colossal 
force of Austria in Italy remains undiminished.” 


FROM MEXICO. 

The United States brig Bainbridge has arrived 
at New Orleans from Vera Cruz, bringing Mr. 
Thompson, our Minister to Mexico, and the princi- 
pal part of the San Antonio prisoners, who had all 
been released. | 

The night after the liberation of the San An- 
tonio prisoners, seventeen of the Mier prisoners 
made their escape by undermining the walls. On 
the following day three of them were recaptured. 
Owing to that circumstance, Santa Ana addressed 
a letter to Gen. Thompson, stating that it had been 
his intention to have liberated all of the Texan} 
prisouers on the birthday of his wife, the 20th of 
this month, had not this circumstance occurred. 

At the time the Bainbridge sailed, the English 
frigate Peak was the only foreign man-of-war lying 
at Sacrificios. 


tish forces} 


FROM CHINA. 
The ship Natchez, at New York, a dates 
from Canton’ to the 15th of January. Mr. Cushing 


had not arrived. 

The condition of Hong Kong is improving ; fata] 
sickness was ing less prevalent and thefts 
and robberies were less frequent. An iron steamer, 
stationed off Wong nai-Chung, had been effectual) 
in suppressing piracies by water. Some alarm 


son, the operations for draining not having been 
carried on with any thing like energy. Advices) 
from Amoy; to the 5th of January, represented th 
sickness at Koolongsoo as dreadful. During 
month of December four hundred and eighty-six 
tients were admitted into the hospital.. The po 


of Ningpo was to be opened on the Ist of January. 


The fact men-| 
ri 


was felt, however, at the approach of the fever sea-| -, 


DIED 
Aty ville, Caswell county, North Carolina, on the 
15th of April, after a severe illness of thirteen — Mrs. 
Saran Gaines, in the 39th year of her age, wife of Tuo- 
mas D. Jonnston, Esq., and daughter of the venerable Dr. 
John McAdin, of that county. In this heavy dispensation 
of Providence, a kind husband and five interesting child- 
ren, together with a numerous circle of relatives and 
iends, have sustained a loss which will be felt to the 


‘latest period of their existence. Mrs. Johnston was for many 


rs an exemplary, worthy, and useful memberof the Pres- 
terian church, which by the ruthless hand of death, has 
been deprived of one of its most beloved members. A few 
days before her death, a friend who had watched with 
ceaseless anxiety and vigilance the progress of her disease, 
asked her some — concerning that hope of eternal 
happiness upon which she had so long relied, and with un- 
wavering firmnets she calmly replied that it had been 
strengthened during her affliction. Asa wife,a friend, a 
mother, and a benevolent Christian, much might be said of 
her. By those however who knew her, as well as the wri- 
ter of this imperfect notice, her qualities in these various re- 
lations will ae eo remembered and cherished. N. M. R. 
At Strasburg, Lancaster county, Pennsylvama, on the 
18th inst,, Mr. Wittiam F. Mackay, in the 37h year of 
his age. Mr. Mackay possessed a mind of no common or- 
der, a cultivated taste, and great ardour in the pursuit of 
knowledge. With the various branches of natural science, 
his acquaintance was familiar; and while the imparting of 
the rich stores of his own mind to others was his business, it 
was also his delight. In the relation of son, as long as he 
was permitted to enjoy the society of a pious widowed mo- 
ther, his conduct was exemplary; and what he was in the 
relation of brother, the stricken hearts of his bereaved sis- 
ters alone can testify. But with all these excellencies, it 
was not until about a year ago, that, in his own judgment, 
and that of his pious friends, his heart became the subject of 
regenerating grace. This was in a season of comparative 
health, From that ume his growth in grace became evident 
and rapid. It was his ardent desire to testify befure the 
world his devotedness to the cause of the Saviour, but this 
the state of his health forbade. Yet on every suitable oc- 
casion, while strength wae allowed, he testified to all 
around the reality of divine grace, and the preciousness of 
the Saviour whom he had found. The chamber where he 
met the last conflict, was a privileged place to all who 
were favoured to be —— n the midst of bodily agony, 
his joyful cry was, “ Victory! Victory! Christ has purcha- 
sed the victory!’ Shortly before his departure, being asked 
what he prayed for, he answered “ More love!” A few 
days beiore his death, he dietated to his sister the following 
original lines, and would have proceeded further, but was 
overcome by weakness, 
Oh come the hour, 
en from this clay, 
From Death and Satan's anit, 
My soul shall burst away, 
To yon bnght world of glory! 
‘The beatific sphere! 
And realize the story, 
Faith dimly shadows here! 
thoughts are ever near ye, 
lest realms of endless day ; 
Where life grows never weary— 
Where love doth ne’er decay. F. 
_ At her residence in Bristol, Pennsylvania, on the Ith 
inst., afier a few days iliness, Mrs. Lypia Lupa, relict of 
George Ludlam, Esq., in the 82d year of her age. It ie not 
fitting that such a character should disappear irom among 
us, without a slight memorial of her pre-eminent graces, 
and distinguished worth. It was our privilege to know her 
intimately during the latter years of her life; and i is but 
the calm and sober conviction of our judgment, ripened into 
greater confidence by every interview when we say, that 
we deem her character the purest specimen of sanctified 
humanity that we have ever met in all our experience of 
the world. Wedo not mean to affirm that she was either 
sinless or perfect; and she herself, would have been the 
first to repudiate such a claim, as contradicting the express 
testimony of God and her humble sense of her own unwor- 
thiness. But we do not hesitate to say, in the face of a nu- 
merous acquaintance, that no one ever knew her to do a 
selfish or unkind act, or one that was inconsiderate of the 
rights or feelings of others. Her friendships were sincere 
and ardent. Her kindness and charity prompt, liberal, and 
universal. For the poor and the distressed her sensibilities 
were remarkably acute, and she never withheld substan- 
tial evidences of her sympathy. Her piety was remarkable — 
for childlike simplicity, purity, and warmth. He peace was 
like a river, flowing, calm, and unruffled. Her temper we 
have never seen disturbed. Her hopes, since we have been 
conversant with them, and we doubt not long befvre, have 
been sereneand heavenly. We are aware that this is strong 
language, but those who knew her best, will best know that 
it is neither idle nor untrue; and we put it on record, as a 
sacred duty,to the praise of the riches of that grace to 
which she delighted to ascribe her whole salvation. She 
was a remarkable example of the excellence which results 
from engrafting the lovely gracesof pure religion, upon a 
character of uncommon natural beauty. By her personal 
friends her memory will ever be most fundly cherished: and 
we believe there was not one of the community, in the bo- 
som of which she lived so long, the friend of all but espe- 
a of the friendiess, and the untiring supporter of every 
good work, who did not mourn her death asa public be- 
reavement, Her village church, (Episcopal)—the endeared 
objects of many of her warmest affections for a long series 
of years—will not soon forget her zealous and efficient sup- 
port, by her benefactions, and her prayers. But she has 
rested from her laboursin peace, and her works do follow 
her. “She was gathered to the grave in a full age, like as a 
shock of corn cometh in, in his season.”— Communicated. 


PRESBYTERY OF HUNTINGDON. 
The Presbytery of Huntingdon will hold an adjourned 
meeting in the Presbyterian church at Alexandria, on Tues- 


day the 7th of May, at 11 o'clock, A.M. 
J. Ginson, Stated Clerk. 


TENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


The Tenth Presbyterian church, Philadelphia, (Mr. Board- 
man 8) will be open for divine service To-morrow, (Sabbath) 
evening, 28th inst., at a quarter before eight o'clock, 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

The ‘Treasurer of the ‘I'‘heological Seminary of the Presa- 
byterian Church at Princeton, New Jersey, acknowledges | 
the receipt of the following sums from March 19th to 
April 2d, 1844.—From E. 8. M., New York $50. 
ch. Woodbridge, N. J. $5. Bath, Steuben county, N. York, 
$15. Pennington, N. J. $12. Total $82. 

James S. GREEN, Treasurer. 


SOCIETY OF ALUMNI OF NEW ALBANY CINDIA- 
NA) THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

This Society will meet in Louisville according to its ad- 
journment, on Tuesday the 21st of May. The hour to be 
determined hereafter. During its sessions an address is @x- 
pected from the Rev. D. V. Smock, of Hopewell, Indiana. 


J. B. Crowe, Recording Secretary. 


PRESBYTERY OF LUZERNE. 

The Presbytery of Luzerne will meet in Mauch Chunk 
Carbon county, Ponusyiente; on the last ‘Tuesday in April, 
at seven o'clock, P.M. The opening sermon to be preach- 
ed by the Rev. Mr. Evans, of Northmoreland. 

Wesster, Stated Clerk. 


CORPORATION FOR THE RELIEF OF DISTRESSED 
MINISTERS. 


Notice, agreeably to charter, is hereby given to the 
members of “The Corporation for the relief of poor and 
distressed Presbyterian ministers, and the poor distress- 
ed widows and children of Presbyterian ministers,” that a 
meeting of said Corporation is to take place on the 17th 
day of May next, in the Sixth Presbyterian church of i hil- 
adelphia, at five o'clock, P. M., for the transaction of all bu- 
siness, that may then claim the notice of the Board. 

GREEN, Secrelary. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEWTON. 
The Presbytery of Newton will (Deo volente) hold its 
semi-annual meeting in the church at Danville, New Jer- 
sey, on the fourth Tuesday of April next, at 11 o’clock, A. 
M. Sessional Records and Statistical Reports will be call- 
ed for, and congregations are required, by a standing rule 
of. Presbytery, to exhibit settlements of their Pastors’ sala- 

ries, at this meeting. J. Gray, Stated Clerk. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PRESB N 
BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


The annual meeting of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, will be held in the city of New York, on Monday 
May 6th, at four o’clock, P. M., in the Mission House, cor- 
ner of Centre and Reade streets. Another meeting will be 
held in Louisville, Kentucky, during the sessions of the 
General Assembly, when the Annual Sermon will be 
preached. 


SECOND PRESBYTERY OF NEW YORK. 


The Second Presbytery of New York, will hold its semi- 
annual meeting in the Lecture Room of the Scotch Presby- 
terian church, New York, on Tuesday the 30th inst., at 
three o'clock, P. M. J. McExroy, Stated Clerk, 


HE WORKS OF THE REV. JOHN NEWTON— 
Containing an authentic Narrative, &c., Letters on 
Religious Subjects, Cardiphonia, Discourses intended for the 
Pulpit, Sermons preached in the parish church of Olney, A 
Review of Ecclesiastical History, Olney Hymns, Poems, 
Messiah, occasional Sermoris, and Tracts. I'o which are 
prefixed, Memoirs of his Life,&c. By the Rev. Richard 
Cecil, A.M. Complete in 2 vols. 8vo. Price only $2.50. 
Ancient History of the Egyptians, Assyrians, Persians, 
Babylonians, Medes, Carthaginians, Macedonians, &c. &c. 
from Rollin, and other vols. 12mo0.— 
Price only $2. Just published s r sale 
: ROBERT CARTER, 
58 Canal street, New York. 
. WM. 8. MARTIEN, 
Corner of George and Seventh streets, Philadel 
THOMAS CARTER, | 
april 27—3t Market street, Pittsburgh, Pa. — 


ILLIAM W. FOUCHE, Dentist, No, 79 North 
Sixth street, below Race, Philadelphia, where all 
operations appertaining to Dental Surgery, will be 
ed on the most modern and approved principles, and on 
terms perfectly satisfactory. F 
Fouché’s Vegetable Tooth Powder, and Gum Restorative 
for the cure of Scurvy, and removal of all extraneous sub- 
stances from the teeth—price 25 cents a box. 
april 27—6m 


ELPS TO STUDY THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LES- 
SONS.—Every Sunday-school Teacher and Scholar 
would find much assistance in studying the Question books 
from the following helps, published by the American Sun- 


day-school Union, 
nion Hible Dicti ; or, Biblical Cyclopedia. 648 pp. 

18mo., with one hundred and forty-five engravings. 75 cents. 

Dictionary of Scripture Natural History. By F. A. Ew- 
ing, oe 400 pp. 18mo., with upwards of filty engrav- 
ings. cents. 

Scripture Biographical Dictionary. With a list of the 
names of all p>rsons mentioned in the Bible. 28 cents. 

Geography of the Bible. With ar of Asia Minor and 
of Canaan. 180 pp. 12mo. By the Professors Alexander. 


cenis. 
Biblical Anignitves. By Professor J. W. Nevin. 2 vols, 
18mo Each 34 cents. 

‘The Scripture Guide. A familiar Introdaction to the — 
Study of the Bible.’ 263 pp. 18mo. 37 cents. Publistied 


and sale by the 
AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
april 27—3t 152 Nassau street, New York. 
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f ag which my opponent makes absolutely essen- 


"drawn from the exclusive theory. 


> for more than words. 


; agree with him lift up their hands io pious horror 


We 


_ rity for every separate nail in their own temple, 


their heads loftily and “despise others.” The 


embittered feelings have been precisely those 


_ very thing I am condemning in others, viz. dispu- 


items has been sufficiently discussed during the 


tually brought to the test, my opponent has at- 


- Church. But as there can be no Church without Pre- 


| Po cor 
of the ministry? “To carefully protect the purity 


they have hed all the means of forming a candid 


SCHISMATICAL, 
KIGHID, 


have at last got back to the New England 
and the now notorious which was 
there so ively uttered oy my opponent. fam 
truly sorry for the trouble which ithasgccasioned him. 
Twelve essays, not to-say any thing of the letters 
which preceded them, have been deemed necessary 
for his’ vindication from the charge of having wan- 
tonly assailed the cherished opinions of men, who 
little expected that the leotalee would be seized 
for the purpose of telling them thst they and their 
noble Puritan ancestors must be ‘eft to the “ unco- 
bave be for Prelacy'largel 
We have e argument y 
spread out before us, and on the other hand, but 
very briefly, the counter argument which establish- 
es the more scriptural doctrine of ministerial 
ty; the doctrine of the whole of Protestant Chris- 
tendom with the single exception of the Anglican 
establishment and ite dependents. I will not apol- 
ogize for the very summary'view I have given of 


this ment, as I was determined to adhere to my 
ivinal resolution, of not allowing this discussion| 
to rate—even in appearance—into‘a contest 


between two eects for exclusiveclaims. 1 sincere-| 
Jy deprecate: such an impression. For, notwith- 
‘standing 
Church order, which areto be found among the 
various. denominations of Protestant Christians, | 
rejoice in believing that in each of them, not even 
excepting the Prejatical, are to be found the essen- 
tials of a true  piderganarl. that is to say, a govern- 
ment which, if well administered, will secure the 
essential benefits. which government ought to con- 
-fer—purity and order. if there be individuals in 
any of the anti-Prelatical denominations, who think 
that their own precise order is, not only right but 
absolutely essential under all circumstances, we do 
not sympathize with them. We sincerely pity those 
who think they can show from Scripture an autho- 


and upon the strength of such a prejudice, hold up 


number of such. individuals, we believe, is excced- 
ingly small: the prevalent opinions, at least in re- 
spect to matters of ecclésiastical government, being 
decidedly catholic. I have_reason to know that the 
discussion, spread as it has been, and will be, be- 
fore a larger number of readers than usual, has 
contributed to the great end of strengthening this 
catholic feeling.. Of all the dissensions of the 
Christian Church, those which have created the 


which, in themselves, were the least important; 
such as the proper forms for the government and 
worship of the Christian Church. God grant that 
these dis raceful contests may speedily be brought 
to an end, by the mutual agreement of Christian 
Churches, to leave the question oftheir conformity 
to the Scriptural standard, in either of these re- 
spects, to be decided, not by arrogant claims, and 
incessant attacks-upon the arrangements of their 
neighbours, but by the activity and purity of 
their zeal for higher objects. After all, the best 
argument in favour of any polity is, that it makes 
good Christians. “By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” . 

So long, however, as a portion of the Church re- 
fuses to place its claims to the approbation of man- 
kind @pon this common-sense and Scriptural foun- 
dation, but, on the contrary, insists upon denoun- 
cing all who do not conform toa certain model of 
government, as no part of the “one body” of Christ, 
it becomes a duty to resist such usurpations, not 
merely because they are insulting to- respectable 
men, nor because they involve offensive assump- 
tions of power, but chiefly because -they put Chris- 
tianity itself in a false position in the view of the 
world—making it a question of “tithing mint, 
anise,-and cummin,” instead of a weightier matter 
of “justice, mercy, and faith.” So far as this is 
done, just so far is countenance given to the great- 


est heresy that can afflict the Church of God—the 
heresy otf formalism. 
I have repeated these thoughts, because I desire} 


most earnestly to avoid the imputation of doing the 


ting about matters of government and order. Such. 
an imputation would be unjust. The contention in 
this case is against the doctrine which makes any 
one of the forms of ecclesiastical polity an essential 
of Christianity. This doctrine is anti-Christian, 
and I shall consider it an honour if, in the smallest 
degree, [ may contribute to make it odious, and dis- 
pose the Christian people of this land to set their 
faces against it, come from what quarter it may. 

I now proceed to this task. My opponent hasat- 
tempted, in his last two “ essays,” (xi. and xii.) to 
reply to the objections brought against “ exclusive’’ 
Prelacy. If this be the best reply that can be giv- 
en, it will not be difficult to demonstrate its weak- 
ness. To preserve some definite order in my re- 
marks, I propose to recur to the pledge given in the 
outset of this controversy, when I declared my rea- 
diness to prove that the nnchurching dogma of the 
dinner-table was unscriptural, uncharitable, schis- 
matical, and anti-republican. The first of these 


course of the previous argument. Let us advance 
to the second, to which I will confine the observa- 
tions I have to make in this article. 

THRE UNCHURCHING DOGMA I8 AT WAR WITH 
Curistian cuarity. No wonder that, when ac- 


tempted, by the use of a studied refinement of Jan- 
guage, to conceal from the attention of his readers 
thg odious nature and consequences of this dogma. 
He complains of the unreaconableness of the charge of 
a want of Christian charity, when he has only been 
(see the language of his last essay,) “firmly main- 
taining the rights of the Church, and carefully 
protecting the purity of the Apostolic ministry.”— 
This seems to be a very harmiess, nay, a very lau- 
dable undertaking, and before we can find fault 
with it we must be able to show that his mode of 
performing the task really involves consequences 
which he is afraid or ashamed to state in their length 
and breadth. - 

What then does he mean by “firmly main- 
taining the rights of the Church?” What is 
the “ Church,” whose rights he has been so stout- 
ly maintaining? It is necessary to understand 
this, in order to make out our charge of uncharita- 
bleness. 

Out of the Church there is no ordinary possibili- 
ty of salvation. This is the just doctrine of the 
thirty-nine articles of the Protestant Episcopal 


lates, it follows that out of the Roman, Greek, and 
Anglican communions there is no ordinary possibi- 
lity of salvation. The rights of “the Church” are 
all the peculiar advantages accompanying this sal- 
vation, and they belong exclusively to the above 
named communities. Among them is the right of 
calling themselves Christians, of indulging the 
fearless hopes of Christians, of resting upon the 
Christian promises, of being recognized by the 
world as ‘Christians, of claiming to do the work of 
Christians. As a fair inference, it follows that all 
others—no matter what be their correctness of be- 
lief and practice in other res re usurpers of 
the name of Christian Churches, because they have 
not the “sign” of Prelacy upon them in the view 
of the “ exclusives.” 

So much for the How stands the case 
of the Apostolic ministry” means that ordination 
by a Prelate—be the Prelate a Papist or Protes- 
tant—is an indispensable sign of a pure ministry ; 
that all the nsinisters of all the churches in Chris- 
tendom are “thieves and robbers,” if they have not 
come into the fold by the door of Prelatical ordina- 


tion; that Watts, and Doddridge, Payson, Sum-| 


merfield, Robert Hall, Chalmers, and others equa!- 
ly distinguished, whom we might name as types of 
a vastly numerous body of devoted and intelligent 
men, were not pure ministers at all, and not in co- 
venant with God:—that they have to answer for 
the deadly sin of schism and rebellion against the 
essen consti — of of Christ, hav- 
ing been virtually guilt the daring sin for 
which Korah, Dathan, Abiram 
punished—the sin of usurping functions which the 
God of the Church has confined to Prelatically-or- 
dained men. If we particularize the melancholy 
plight of the ministers of these various bodies of 
Christians, it is because the chief guilt rests upon 
them. For what can the broadest charity do for 
them? Common sense tells us that there is no 
excuse for ‘them, since it cannot be denied that 


judgment, and must therefore be set down as wil- 
Jul rejecters of that constitution of the Church of 


Such then are, in part, the consequences fairly 
That theory 
must mean all this and more, or it means nothing. 
Words, however plausible and fluently poured out 
for the purpose of concealing the odious results of 
the dogma, will avail nothing with those who ask 


Now, how are these conse- 
tand those who. 


uences avoided ? 
In the. first place, my 


the differences in respect to the details of} ® 


_THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


of the | | ‘rit. of bringi SHING PON COLLEGE —The Winter Session of 
imits of the Church's fold.” I use the language-of| try whatever, and then it may be admitted that the| the Holy Spirit, of bringing him out of dark LINES. - . useful purposes to which they are severally ap- A , e Winter Session 

But, we demand, what sense} rite which empowers a administer them is| ness into light; and James is now,} Why thus longing, thus for ever sighing plicable. When the funeral piles.of the ancients, after 

eam ke niiaed to. the. ition “that Prelacy is| more 8 form. s . _, . |-we trust, joining the song of the redeemed in For the far-off, unattained and dim, __ with their charge of human relict, appeared to} through four days, throughout which the reputation of the 
essential to the Church o Christ,” which does not) But there is another way of settling this point,/ jeaven. While the beautiful, all around thee lying, be wholly consumed, and left the idea with sur- The industry ot 
really involve these consequences ess indeed| besides an appeal to Scripture. We appeal to fact. } _ ‘ Offers up its low perpetual hymn ? vivors that no base use could be mae in after] strongly marked during the progress of * Sepa the Pa 


meaning is affixed, sad which it is not worth while| 
to announce, even at a dinner? The Church ! 
What is it? It is “the company of faithful men 
—the covenanted band of true believers. ‘seth be- 
long the promises, rights, immunities, privileges, 
tual treasure of the Christian. To be out of this 
Churah is to be out of the covenant of God. So 
far we agree with our opponents. We maintain as 
strongly as any the necessity of visible union with 
the people of God, where a union with them is pos- 
sible. But then, we have a more catholic creed 


than that which confines the Church and its bless-} 


ings within the limits of any one single denomina- 
tion of Christian believers. We have a different 
notion of the “ Holy catholic Church, the commu- 
nion of saints,” from that,which is held by persons 
who, at a dinner table or ina pulpit, announce to 
the world that they and they only, in common with 
Prelatical Rome—that corrupter of the truth, and 
“ mystery of iniquity”—have a right to that sacred 
title. We can hold the doctrine extra ecclesiam 
ulla salus,” without the melancholy necessity, or 
the hateful bigotry, or dogmatizing spiritual pride 

of assuming that, we alone constitute that Church. 
We do not first of all draw a charmed circle around 
our camp, and then denounce as rebels and usurp- 
ers those who will not consent to pronounce our 
Shibboleths; and yet, when held up to the won- 
dering indignation of bystanders, try to save our 
charity from impeachment by denying that we 
mean all that we say. We do not first affirm that 
communion with our priesthood is an indispensable 
condition of salvation, and when pressed by the 

monstrous consequences, say we mean by indis- 

pensable, that man cannot dispense with it, though 

God in his mercy may. (See “ Hobart’s Apology.”) 


This is the precise posture of my opponent through-| 


out his last essay. The following is virtually his 
reasoning; “ Prelacy is essential to the Church; 
the Church only has certain “ rights,” and a “pure 
ministry :” you must be in “communion with the 
Church through its authorized ministry,” or you 
are not in communion with Christ,” and so forth ; 
but—after all, do not say that in announcing these 
doctrines we judge you, for that would be usurp- 
ing God's prerogative; we do not pretend to ‘ pro- 
nounce judgment personally upon those who sepa- 
rate thernselves from the visible communion of this 
one Church.’ The Church prays for you; you 
cannot escape beyond the reach of. her guardian- 
ship and care! and we trust you will think well of 
our liberality, when we express the hope that you 
will be of the number who come from the East, 
| and West, and North, .and South, and sit down at 
last in the kingdom of God.” (See essay XII. pas- 


m. 

Now, if this mean any thing, it means that the 
salvation of Christian “ dissen'ers” must be left in 
dubio, to certain uncovenanted mercies’’—(the 
phrase is odious because it conveys a slanderous 
imputation upon Christianity itself )—which they 
are to share in common with the heathen. Before 
such a sickly charity—the forced concession of 
men alarmed at the consequences of the flagrant 
violence done to common public feeling by such a 
tenet—we prefer the bold avowal of honest Dod- 
well, quo in a former communication: ** None 
but the Bishops can unite us to the Father and the 
Son. It is one of the most dreadful aggravations 
of the condition of the damned, that they are ban- 
ished from the presence of the Lord, and the glory 
of his power. The same is their condition who are 
disunited from Christ, by being disunited from his 
visible representative.” This is consistent; and 
more—it is true, if the unchurching dogma be true; 
Prelacy—or the alternative, perdition, except in 
those extraordinary cases where an invincible ig- 
norance can be pleaded. And this we boldly affirm 
is the esoleric style of talking of many who ezxoter- 
ically, i.e. in the hearing of the public, are obliged 
to employ more discreet terms. : 

But the argument is now shifted ; after trying to 
soften, my opponent endeavours next to justify his 
proposition. Let us then look at the ground, and 
the sole ground upon which this high, or rather 
this grovelling dogma is justified. After sifting 
the argument in No. XII., we find that the sum of 
it is this : ** The constitution of the Christian minis- 
try’’ is not in its nature a form, but an “ essential” 
of Christianity. 
the unchurching dogma, viz. that it violates Chris- 
tian charity, depends then upon thissimple question: 
Does the constitution of the Christian Church ne- 
cessarily require, in order that the grand objects 
of Christianity may be attained, that those who ap- 

ar as its ministers should be ranked -in three or- 

ers—Prelates, or Apostles—as they ought to be 
called—to whom the sole power of ordination and 
general jurisdiction belongs, and under them,| 
priests and deacons? And must the very object o 
all religion, which is to save sinful men, and puri- 
Sy them in preparation for Heaven, be defeated, 
should these three orders coalesce and form one, 
and share alike in all ministerial duties ? 

Now admitting—which is the strongest suppos- 


‘able case—that Prelacy can be absolutely demon-, 
strated to have been in existence in the time of the} 


Apostles, this question may be raised: Is there any 
thing either in Scripture or in the nature of the 
case, which absolutely inhibits any change in the 
form of the ministry, any more than in other forms 
and details which are no longer practised, although 
we have abundant evidence that they were sanc- 
tioned by Apostolical usage? ‘The early Church 
had deaconesses, held love feasts, and practised 
feet washing as a religious rite. Why has the de- 
nomination to which my opponent belongs dropped 
these formst Because they are forins, concerning 
which there is no intimation in Scripture, or any 
proof derived from the nature of the case, which 
makes the maintenance of this precise arrange- 
ment essential in the same sense that the cardinal 
doctrines of Christianity are essential. 


To perceive the force of this distinction, let us 
go into this place of Christian worship. I have 
employed this illustration before, but it is to the 
point in this connection. We hear the sum and 
substance of the Gospel doctrines taught—the fall 
of man, his depravity and danger, his restoration’ 
by a Divine Redeemer, his absolute dependence’ 
upon the atoning sacrifice of that Redeemer, and 
the necessity of a pure life as an evidence of his 
interest in Christ. Men listen, believe, and are 
benefitted. We enter another house of worship ; 
reader, it is a conventicle, a meeting house, but we 
there find equal intelligence, ability, and fervour 
successfully displayed in defining, illustrating, and 
enforcing the same themes. Now in what consists 
the difference between the two places and persons? 
What makes the one minister legitimate, while 
the other is in fact a Korah, who has usurped an 
office which it is sacrilege to enter except in a par- 
ticular way? Why the former was ordained by a 
man called a Preiate—the latter by men called 
presbyters. It is more than any reader will require] 
of me to prove that the difference between these 
individuals, after all, turns upon a question of form. 
For what is the method of ordination but a formal 
investiture with office? The qualifications for of-| 
fice must precede ordination, and these qualifica-| 
tions are the essential things; these being want- 
ing, ordination is not only a form, but an idle form. 


Now there is but one reply that can be made to 
this view of the method of constituting the minis- 
wb it ig, that the act of constituting the ministry, 
when performed by a Prelate, is invariably accom- 
panied by the bestowment of certain gifts and 

ces, which affect not only the outward relations 
but the iflward character of the individual, so that 
his ministerial acts possess, in consequence, pecu- 
liar virtues. And this notion is not obscurely hint- 
ed at, but actually taught by some of our High 
Church exclusives. | 

If this. be a correct notion of the effect of ordina- 
tion by a Prelate, then we admit that it is not a 
form, and that to make it an essential is perfectly 


of the Gospel are dependent for their efficacy upon 
the channel through which they come to us—if the 
Divine Author of Christianity has implicitly taught 
us that no one can receive the jewel, truth, unless 
he take it in a certain casket of peculiar form, then, 
indeed, while we might wonder at such an ar- 
rangement as an incrutable mystery, we should be 
obliged to bow to it, and there would be an end of 
controversy. | 

But is this so? We demand the evidence. It is 
impossible to show any thing in the word of God 
which assigns any such important, such astounding 
effects to the external arrangments of his divine 
system. Every thing, indeed, looks the other way. 

very thing tends to disabuse the mind of a super- 
stitious and carna! reliance upon times, places and 
persons, as the necessery instruments spiritual 
good. The gospel points the soul of man to the 
grand truths preached, and not to the circumstance 
that the preachers of them are a ed into three 
orders, at the head of whom is a |! te. The 
game thing is true of the sacraments. Point to a, 
single place in Scripture in which it is 


The force of the charge against} 


justifiable. If it can be shown that the provisions} 


and indignation at the of “ narrowing down 
the circle of salvation ‘ie within the visible! 


exprenely 
taught that they are invariably attended wi! 
spiritual effects when administered by any minis- 


If a ministry constituted in a particular way be an 
essential of Christianity, because an essential vir- 
tue #& conferred on it, it is surely reasonable to. re- 
quire some palpable evidence of the existence of 
such a virtue. The virtue claimed is supernator- 
al, and the proof of its existence ought to be of cor- 
force. 3 

* Now where is the proof! Has the preaching of 
the truth in its substantia! purity, or the efficacy of 
the truth when preached, been confined to any one 
of the Christian denominations? Without enter- 
ing into a comparision of the different degrees in 
which different evangelical communities have ad. 
hered to the truth, and in which they have been 
accordingly prospered in the great work of bene-| 
fiting mankind—the undeniable fact that.each of 
them has been instrumental in making men wiser, 


better and happier, for this world and the world to 


come, is a conclusive proof that the value of their 
ministrations does not depend: upon. the circum-| 
stance of their having or not having a ministry 
composed of one or of three, or of twenty orders, 
any more than upon their officiating with or with- 
out a surplice. It is a proof that the great. Head 
of the Church blesses their labours, because the 
aim of those labours is to glorify Him, by persuad- 
ing men to believe and obey the truth, and if so, 
may we not justly infer that “ys depen of his fol- 
lowers, who dare to forbid and denounce such la- 
bourers, are sinning against the law of Christian 
love, and flying in the face of his own positive in- 
struction upon an analogous occasion :—*“ forbid 
them not: for he that’is not against us, is for us?” 

If the “rights of the church” and “the purity of 
the Christian ministry” are to be secured only in 
my opponent’s way, then we hold him bound to 
show that, as a matter of fact, they have actually 
been secured in this way only. He should be pre- 
“ube to show that nothing but heresy, hypocrisy, 

rmalism and fashionable religion, is to be found 
within the periphery of every other so-called 
Christian denomination, while nothing but purity 
and unity in doctrine, illustrated by practical obe- 
dience to the moral laws of the Rideuen, is to 
be found in his own fold. In putting him to this 
task we are not making an unreasonable demand. 
The honour and consistency of the great Head of 
the Church require that He should pre-eminently 
honour his Church by such peculiar tokens of his 

resence as will leave no one in doubt that it is 

is Church. For if he should equally bless bodies 
which (according to my opponent), are not of “ his 
fold,” I pray him to tell me of what value is the 

romise which is counted the exclusive property of 

relatists, “Lo,I am with you”? If a Christian 
faith and practice are attainments quite as common 
among the “advocates of dissent,” uncovenanted 
lay-teachers, whose ministry is a usurpation, and 
whose service is like that of Korah and his compa- 
ny it would really seem to be of no consequence to 
contend for “the Church” any longer. It is no re- 
ply to this tosay that “‘ the Church” has no “ zeal and 
piety to make a boast of,” (as my opponant admits), 
because it does not make a proper use of its privi- 
leges. For this is the very question. Can it be 
possible that the only true Church will be left to fall 
behind other self-styled Churches, when on the 
contrary, inasmuch as it claims the exclusive use 
of the Divine promises, it may be justly expected 
to be pre-eminent in holiness. 

The sum of our argument is this: The arrange- 
ment of the Christian ministry into one or three or- 
ders, and ordination to it, by the imposition of the 
hands of one or three persons, is a question of form ; 
that neither of these forms has any sacramental 
virtue, is proved by the fact that such an idea is 
not only not countenanced in Scripture, but 
contradicted by facts—since, as a matter of fact, 
the blessings of Christ’s presence have not been 
confined to any one denomination of Christians 
holding the cardinal truths of the Gospel. 

I leave to the reader to draw the inference, and 
decide whether it is not a gross breach of Christian 
charity to refuse to acknowledge the Churchship of 
those whom Christ has acknowledged. Time for- 
bids me to enlarge. The noble and catholic Robert 
Hall uttered the whole truth on the subject before 
us, when he exclaimed, “ He who is good enough 
for Christ is good enough for me ;” and I hope sin- 
cerely that the day will speedily come when Chris- 
tian men will universally attain to that “spirit of 
a sound mind” which will enabie them to distin- 
gu'sh between the accidents and the essence of 
Christianity; between those errors “ which do but 
ruffle the fringe of the seamless robe of Christ, 
and those which rend it.” Grorae Ports. 

Tuesday 16th April. 


AN AFFECTING STORY. 

The following affecting story was related by 
Mr. Dudley, an agent of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, at the anniversary of the Birming- 
ham Sunday School Union. 

In the county of Kent lives or lived a cler- 
gyman and his lady, who took a very active part 
in the Sunday School connected with his church. 
‘They had in the school a boy, the only son of 
a widow, who was notoriously wicked, despi- 


-sing all the earnest prayers and admonitions of 


the clergyman, who, out of pity for his poor wi- 
dowed mother, kept him in the school eighteen 
months; at length he found it absolutely neces- 
sary to dismiss the lad as a warning to others. 
He soon afier enlisted as a soldier in a regiment 
that was soon ordered to America, it being dur- 
ing the last American war. Some time after, the 
poor widow called upon the clergyman to beg a 
Bible of the smallest size. Surprised at sucha 
request from an individual who was evidently on 
the verge of eternity, and who he knew had one 


or two Bibles of large print, which she had long} 


used to good purpose, he inquired what she 
wanted it for. She answered, ‘* A regiment is 
going out to America, and I want to send it to 
my poor boy ; and O! sir, who knows what it 
may do 2” | 

She sent the Bible which the clergyman gave 
her, by a pious soldier, who, upon his arrival at 
their destination, found the widow’s son the very 
ringleader of the regiment in every description of 
vice. After the soldier had made himself known, 
he said, ** James, your mother has sent you her 
last present.”’ - 

‘© Ah!’’ he replied in a careless manner, * is 
she gone at last? I hope she has sent me some 
cash.” 

The pious soldier told him he believed the 
poor widow was dead ; * but,” said he, ** she 
has sent you something of more value than 
gold or silver, (presenting him with the Bible) 
and, James, it was her dying request that 
you would read one verse, at least, of this 
book every day; and can you refuse her dying 
charge ?”’ 

‘s Well,’’ said James, “ it is not too much to 
ask, (opening the Bible) so here goes.” 

He opened the Bible at the words, ** Come 
unto me all ye that are weary and heavy laden, 
and will give you rest.” 

Well,” said he, ‘that is very odd. I 
have opened to the only verse in the Bible 
that I could ever learn by heart, when I 
was in the Sunday School; I never could 
for the life of me commit another. It is very 
strange ! but who is this me that is mentioned in 
the verse ?”’ 

The pious soldier asked ifhe did not know. 

He replied that he did not. | 

The good man then explained it to him ; spoke 
to him of Jesus, and exhibited the truth and in- 


-vitations of the Gospel. ‘hey walked to the house 


of the chaplain, where they had further conver- 
sation ; the result was, that.from that hour he 
became a changed man, and was as noted for 
exemplary conduct, as before he had been for his 
wickednéss. 

Some time after his conversion, the regiment 
in which he was, engaged the enemy ; at the 
close of which the pious soldier, in walking 
through the field of blood, beheld, under a large 
spreading oak, the dead body of James, his head 
reclining on his Bible, which was opened at the 
passage, ‘*Come unto me all ye that are 
weary,” &c. Poor James had gone to his eter- 
nal rest. 

Mr. Dudley said he had frequently held the 
Bible in his hand; there were no less than 
fifty: pages stained with the blood of r 
James.’ How encouraging, said Mr. Dudley, 


is this for Sabbath school teachers to persevere ; 


for, should there be but one seed sown, it might, 
as in the case of the widow’s son, produce a 
plentiful harvest. The only verse he ever com- 
mitted to memory was the means in the hand o 


thren, ye have done it unto me.” 


For Presbyterian. 
OF THE WALNUT STREET 


The Eighth Annual Report of the Managers of the Dorcas} 


Society of the Walnut Street Church, Philadelphia. 


Another year of our existence as a Society 
having rolled away, it becomes us on its departure 
to review the events which have marked its 
course, and to inquire what record its fleeting 
hours have borne into eternity. Have our ef- 
forts in promoting the object for which we have 


been associated been commensurate with its im-|_ 


portance, and has our meeting together tended 
to revive in our hearts feelings of kindness and 
sympathy, not only for each other, but for the 
afflicted and destitute? We trust this has been 
to some extent the case, but in every thing we 
come short, and when we have done all, can but 
say, ‘‘ we are unprofitable servants, we have 
done only that, which it was our duty to do."’ 
The members of our Society have met as in 
former years, for sewing, from twelve until five 
o’clock, of every Friday, from the beginning of 
November until the end of March; at three 
o’clock, a portion of Scripture has been read, 
and a few moments passed in mental supplica- 
tion. The ladies of the church have continued 
to evince an unabated interest in the sewing de- 
partment, and our demand for donations has been 
promptly and liberally responded to. We have 
not as formerly distributed garments through the 
Union Benevolent Society, but as the Sabbath 
schools belonging to our own church have been 
so much enlarged, we deemed it advisable to 
‘supply their wants, and the Managers have also 
been allowed as in former years, to obtain gar- 
ments for any destitute poor coming under their 
immediate observation. From the Secretaries 
of the North Western, and of the Moyamensing 
Sabbath Schools, we have received reports, 
thankfully acknowledging our kindness, by 
which the comfort and happiness of many wor- 
thy families have been greatly increased, and 
the children have been enabled to be constant in 
their attendance at the schools. To our own 
schools eighty-four garments have been given; 
to the North Westérn Sabbath ‘school, ninety- 
three ; and to the Moyamensing, one hundred 
and fifty-nine. By our own Managers, two hun- 
dred and fifty-six garments have been distribu- 
ted, making a total of five hundred and ninety- 
two. 
At a meeting of the Managers, held a month 
since, it was resolved that the remainder of our 
funds and materials, together with any dona- 
tions that might be received, be appropriated to 
the purpose of making up articles of clothing, to 
be distributed among the Missionaries at some of 
the stations in the west; in this object we have 
succeeded beyond our most sanguine expecta- 
tions, and two boxes of clothing, containing up- 
wards of five hundred garments, are now ready 
to be sent. In view of the above facts, it be- 
comes us, with grateful hearts, to acknowledge 
the degree of success, with which we have been 
blessed, and to be encouraged to perseverance 
in this path of Christian duty. ‘* ‘The poor shall 
not cease from the face of the earth ;’’ they are 
under the special protection of Him who suf- 
fers not a sparrow to fall to the ground, without 
his notice. Many of them are rich in faith, 
and heirs of an imperishable kingdom, and so 
closely are they identified with our blessed Sa- 
viour, that for our encouragement, and in refer- 
ence to this very object of clothing the poor, he 
has graciously said, ‘* Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my bre- 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 


That great national monument of literature, 
the British Museum, was indebted for its origin 
to the munificence of Sir Hans Sloane, an emi- 
nent physician, who died in 1752; by whose 
will the British nation were made proprietors of 
the splendid museum which he had formed at a 
cost of £50,000, on condition that the govern- 
ment re-imbursed his executors in the sum of 
£20,000, and would purchase a house sufh- 
ciently commodious to contain it. This was 
readily acceded to, and the whole establishment 
completed for the sum of £85,000. Several 
other highly important collections were ad- 
ded, such as that of Sir Robert Cotton, Ma- 
jor Edwards, the Harleian MSS., Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton’s invaluable collection of Greek 
vases; another of antique marble, by ‘Town- 
ly, for which the English Parliament paid 
£20,000; the magnificent MSS. of the Mar. 
quis of Lansdowne, purchased for £4925; 
the celebrated Elgin marbles from Athens, at 
£35,000! Dr. Burney’s great classical library, 
which cost £13,500, as well as other collec- 
tions. George II. also gave the whole library 
of printed books and MSS., which had been 
accumulated by the successive monarchs from 
the times of Henry VII. to William HI. And 
George III. presented the collection of political 
books and pamphlets published during the in- 
terregnum from 1640 to 1660, comprising above 
30,000 in number, besides several curious MSS. 
That sovereign also contributed the two finest 
mummies in Europe, and other objects 6f na- 
tional interest. In 1803 the government depo- 
sited in the Museum many Egyptian antiqui- 
lies, which were acquired from the French by 
the capitulation of Alexandria. In 1826 a most 
valuable and extensive library, formed under 
the superintendence of that King, was presented 
by his successor George IV., for which a new 
and splendid building has been erected ; it is 
preserved intact. Mr. R. P. Knight also gave 
a collection of 5205 valuable Greek coins, and 
the Rev. W. H. Carr, 35 ancient pictures; 
while Mr. White bestowed £30,000 towards 
building the library room; numerous grants 
were also made by other individuals. ‘The gift 
of George IV. is of the most unparalleled muni- 
ficence, the books being superbly bound, and in 
most instances large paper editions, amounting 
to full 250,000 volumes. ‘The entire collection 
of the Library of the British Museum is estima- 
ted at not less than 400,000. ‘The annual Par- 
liamentary grant to the Museum ranges between 
£16,000 and £20,000. It is impossible to at- 
tempt an enumeration of the several literary 
treasures which grace this magnificent estab- 
lishment, but one we will mention ; it is a cu- 
rious Book of Jndentures, which was made be- 
tween Henry VII. and the abbot and convent of 


St. Peter’s, Westminster, for the celebration of} 


certain masses to be performed in chapel, since 
designated by the name of that illustrious prince, 
then intended to be built. ‘The cover is of Ge- 
noese crimson velvet, edged with crimson silk 
and gold thread, with tassels of the same at the 
corners, the whole surmounted with the royal 
arms superbly wrought and gilt, &c. A tre- 
mendous catalogue of the books, MSS., and 
other relics contained in the British Museum, 
has been commenced—the first volume in folio 
has just been printed, but as it on/y includes 
the items under the first letter, it bids fair to last 
something like thirty years in its completion.— 
Democratic Review. 


CRAZY PEOPLE. 


Miss Dix, the 
the hundreds of crazy people with whom her 
sacred missions have brought her into compan- 
jonship, she has not found one individual how- 
ever fierce and turbulent, that could not be calm- 
ed by Scripture and prayer, uttered in low and 
gentle tones. ‘The power of religious sentiments 
over those shattered souls seems miraculous.— 
The worship of a quiet, loving heart, affects them 
like a voice from Heaven. ‘Tearing and rending, 
yelping and stamping, singing and groaning, 


gradually subside into silence, and they fall on 


their knees, or gaze upward with clasped hands 
as if they saw through the o ning darkness a 
golden gleam from their 


verted into delightful avenues. Let it be remem- 


philanthropist, states that among 


‘Jose a single atom. 


love. 


ather’s throne of | 


Wouldst thou listen to its gentle teaching, 
All thy restless yearning it would still ; 

Leaf and flower and laden bee are preach ing 
Thine own sphere, though humble, first to fill. 

Poor indeed thou must be, if around thee 

_ ‘Thou no ray of hope or joy canst throw ; 

If no silken cord of love hath bound thee 

To some little world, through weal and wo. 


If no dear eyes thy fond love can brighten, 
No fund voice can answer to thine own, 
If no brother’s sorrow thou canst lighten, 
By daily sympathy and gentle tone. 
Not by deeds that win thee crowds’ applauses, 
Not by works that give thee world-renown, 
Not by martyrdom, or vaunted crosses, 
Canst thou win and wear the immortal crown. 


Daily effort, though unloved and lonely, 
Every day a rich reward will give: 
Thou shalt find, by hearty striving only 
And truly loving, thou canst truly live. 
RICE. 

The uses of rice are various. In India and 
China it is more the staple article of consump- 
tion than in any other parts of the world. ‘There 
and in Africa little other preparation than boiling 
is made of it; while in this and some other 
countries it is commonly prepared for the table 
with eggs, milk, sugar, &c.. Fermented bread 
may be made of rice by reducing it to powder 
in a mill, or by pounding it in a mortar, after 
soaking it Some hours in nearly boiling water. 
The flour is then passed through a sieve and 
placed in a trough with water, made glutinaus 
by boiling rice in it for some time; add salt and 
the proper leaven or yeast, and knead the whole 
intimately together. ‘The dough is then cover- 
ed with warm clothes and left to rise. Becom- 
ing softer by rising, it is placed in pans of the 
size of the loaves required, is covered with 
sheets of paper and set in the oven; in a little 
time the pans may be reversed, and the bread 
turned on the paper. ‘The Chinese make 
white wine of rice; and in the East, ardent spi- 
rits are made by fermentation and distillation. It 
may be made into beer by mixing one part by 
weight of malted barley with four parts of 
crushed rice, previously mixed with its own 
weight of water. Rice is often used and crush- 
ed with the husks on, when it is called Paddy, 
or more properly Paddee. It is thus largely ex- 
ported to Europe to avoid duties, especially to 
England; and is thus called cargo rice.—Cha- 
pin’s Hand Book of Plants. 


THE BLACKBIRD. 


The blackbird is one of the species against 
which the efforts not only of idle boys, but of 
our farmers, are directed on account of its habit 
of attacking the Indian corn at the time of its 
sprouting from the ground. It is somewhat vexa- 
tious to be sure, to have this injury done to our 
corn crops ; but before the farmer engages in 
the warfare against these birds, he should take 
into consideration the fact that they save ten 
times the amount of corn they destroy. They 
pick up thousands of insects that would do far 
greater damage. 

There are only two short periods while the 
blackbirds remain with us, that they eat vegeta- 
ble food, in the spring when the corn is sprout- 
ing from the ground, and in autumn when it is 
mature. ‘he remainder of their summer's so- 
journ is spent in rendering us the most essential 
aid. On opening the stomachs of these and 
many others, worms, bugs, small reptiles, some- 
times as many as fifty or sixty of these, may be 
discovered in the stomach of one individual. 


PACKING OF FIGS. 


The process of packing figs in the drums for 
exportation is considered as one of the * curios- 
ities of Smyrna, though, in truth, it is simple 
enough, and conducted without any mystery. 
After drying on the tree, they are brought from 
the country on camels’ backs; and we met long 
rows of these animalsoiling through the crook- 
ed and dirty streets, with their huge loads tow- 
ering far above our heads. ‘The figs are then 
turned out in a heap in the middle of an apart- 
ment, round which are squatted a group of wo- 
men and children, uot very cleanly in appear- 
ance, who press them into rather a long shape 
from the stalk, and then hand them in sieves to an- 
other party of women and men, with a drum be- 
fore them, and a pail of salt water by their sides, 
who form a little packet of figs in their hands by 
pressing half a dozen close together, and place 
them round the inner edge of the drum, with the 
stalks inward. On completing the circle, they 
fill up the inside with as many as they can get 
in, and then sprinkling the whole with salt wa- 
ter to destroy the worm which each fig is said 
to contain, and produce a candied appearance by 
crystallization, they proceed to the next layer. 
The whole operation is performed with incredi- 
ble despatch.—Allen’s Pictorial History. 


TREES. 

Nothing conduces more to the beauty of a 
city or village than a profusion of trees. ‘They 
for n a pleasant relief to the eye, and like the 
mirage of the desert, cheat the beholders into a 
belief that they see a something more delightful 
than the heated bricks around. In Turkey it is 
a custom to plant a buttonwood tree on the birth 
of a son, and acy press on the death of one. Were 
this custom adopted in the United States, it 
would give us, at the end of forty years, about 
twenty million of trees more than we shall then 
probably have; a consideration of no mean im- 
portance to posterity. And were the trees to 
be planted by the roadside, most of our public 
highways would, at the end of the period becon- 


bered that the road from Strasburg to Munich, a 
distance of two hundred and fifty miles, is an 
avenue of fruit trees. 


ATOM. 

The smallest portion of any substance the 
human eye can perceive, is still a mass of many 
ultimate atoms or particles, which may be sepa- 
rated from each other, or newly arranged, but 
which cannot individually be hurt or destroyed. 
A particle of powdered marble, hardly visible to 
the naked eye, still appears to the microscope a 
block susceptible of indefinite division, and, 
when broken by fit instruments, until the mi- 
croscope can hardly discover the separate parti- 
cles of the fine powder, these may be yet further 
divided by dissolving them in an acid, until the 
whole become absolutely invisible, as part of a 
transparent liquid. A small mass of gold may 
be hammered into thin leaf, or drawn into fine 
wire, or cut into almost invisible parts, or liqui- 
fied in a crucible, or dissolved in acid, or dissi- 
pated by intense heat into vapour, yet, after any 
and all of these changes, the atoms can be col- 
lected again, and the original gold can be expi- 
bited in its pristine state, without the slightest 
diminution or change. And all the substances 
or elements of which our globe is composed, 
may thus be cut, torn, bruised, ground, &c., a 
thousand times, but are always recoverable 
as perfect as at first. And, with respect to 
delicate combinations of these elements, such as 
we see in animal and vegetable substances, al- 
though it be beyond human art originally to 
form or imitate many of them, still, in their de- 
composition and apparent destruction, the ac- 
complished chemist of the present day does not 
2 The coal which burns in 
his apparatus until only a little ash remains be- 
hind, or the wax taper which seems to vanish 
altogether in flame, or the portion of animal 
flesh which putrefies and gradually dries up and 
disappears ; all these phenomena are now proved 
to be only changes of connexion and arrange- 
ment among the indestructible ultimate atoms ; 


combinations. 


every day during a six or seven week’s drought. 


‘deeper than you break and cultivate the ground, 


gether with its being on the main road leading from Phila- 


and the chemist can offer all the elements _ 
mixed or separate, as desired, for any of the 


time of what had been the material dwelling of 
a nolle or beloved spirit, the flames had only, 
as it were, scattered the everlasting blocks of 
which a former edifice had been constructed, 
but which were soon to serve again in new 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Exercise.—'* Walking,” said Jefferson, * 1s 
the best possible exercise. Habituate yourself, 
to walk very far.’” We value ourselves on hav- 
ing subdued the horse to our use; but doubt} 
whether we have not lost more than we have 
gained by it. No one thing has occasioned so 
much degeneracy of the human body, An In- 
dian goes on foot nearly as far in a day as an 
enfeebled white with a horse; and he will tire 
the best horse. 

Small Pox.—Dr. Cox, through the medium 
of the Cincinnati Gazette, calls the attention of 
the medical profession to the subject of small 
pox. and states, as the effect of an extensive ex- 
perience which he has had of its treatment in its 
various modifications, that it may not only be 
abbreviated in the time it has usually taken to 
run its course of incipient, eruptive, suppurative, 
and desquamative fevers, but that the suppura- 
tion may be arrested, and all the swelling of the 
extremities prevented by the timely. application 
of chloride of lime. ‘The doctor says that by 
following the proposed remedy, the pitting and 
scarring of a great many pretty faces may be 
prevented—many valuable lives saved—and this 
disease so generally dreaded, rendered as harm- 
less as any of the simple epidemic diseases of 
the country. 


Antiquities of Ceylon.—A discovery of great 
historical importance was lately made by a gen- 
tleman at Manaar. In digging under the foun- 
dation of a very old house, some Roman bricks 
of a flat form were found, and, in sifting the 
rubbish, a gold ring, marked ANN. Proc. (our 
types cannot imitate the exact characters,) turn- 
ed up, of ancient manufacture, quite plain, and 
of a shape similar to those in the British ‘Muse- 
um, which are said to have been worn by Ro- 
man knights. Now, we know from Pliny that 
the farmer of the duties in the Red Sea, Annius 
Plocanius, was carried by a storm to the coast 
of Ceylon in the year 50 B.c.; he was of the 
equestrian order, and there seems little reason 
to doubt of the ring having belonged to him. It 
is much time-worn, or rather injured by the ef- 
fects of damp and corrosion.—Ceylon Herald. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


A Hint to Corn Pianters.—The advanta- 
ges of deep ploughing in planting Indian corn, are 
well exhibited in the following article, first pub- 
lished more than twenty years ago, and which 
can now be read with benefit by many : 

‘¢ Dr. Moore of Maryland, who has written a 
treatise on agriculture, asserts, that agriculture is 
more followed and less understood, than any 
other mechanical branch in the United States. 
He says, if ground is cultivated in a proper man- 
ner, every person may plant two hills of corn for 
one he does now, on the same ground, and the 
corn will be equally as good, which is a double 
crop. He further says the general average depth 
of corn ground as broken up and planted is about 
three and a half to four inches, and that one 
week’s hot sun after the ground becomes drouthy, 


will dry the ground and scorch the corn so as to 


stop its growth. But to plough up your ground 
eightinches deep, your corn will stand grow- 
ing a three weeks’ drought, and if you plough 
twelve or fourteen inches deep, it will grow 


I have made an experiment, and I think with 
success, and have saved a large portion of the 
labour of deep ploughing, and gained some of its 
advantages. I break up and strike out my corn 
ground in the old usual way, the furrow I plant 
in, I run a single coulter ten or twelve inches 
deep in the centre of the furrow, and plant on 
that mark. When my corn is up, I run a bar- 
shear one round in each corn row, and make my 
coulter plough follow in the same furrow as deep 
as formerly. ‘Thus every corn row has three 
coulter furrows, fourteen or fifteen inches deep 
around the whole. 

The Doctor asserts, that corn roots run no 


and this gives pasture for the roots. With this 
small] addition of Jabour in the corn crop, sucha 
dry summer as last was, this plan will give a 
third, fourth or fifth more corn. Attention al- 
ways ought to be paid in laying by corn the last 
ploughing, never to plough every row, buat 
every other one, throughout the field in dry wea- 
ther, then turn and plough up those left. But 
do not act the fool, and cut all the roots the same 
day, and stop the growth of your corn, as there is 
not a doubt but 100,000 barrels of corn are des- 
troyed every dry season by ploughing every 
row. 


TRASBUR:s FEMALE SEMINARY.—The Seventh 
Session of this Institution for the education of Young 
Ladies, will commence on the first Monday in May. The 
situation being pleasant and healthy renders it desirable for 
those who wish to send their daughters from home to be 
educated. As Strasburg is convenient to the Philadelphia 
and Columbia Railroad, (being only three miles distart) to- 


delphia to Lancaster, the opportunities thus afforded tu pa- 
rents in visiting their children, render it easy of access. As 
the females are under the influence of experienced teach- 
ers, no pains will be spared to cultivate the mind and im- 
prove the morals, The design of this Institution is to fur- 
nish young Ladies with the best facilities for obtaining a fin- 
ished education, both in the solid and ornamental branches. 

The plan of instruction will embrace Two Divisions.— 
First—T'he common branches of a substantial English edu 
cation. Second—The higher branches of English ; the An- 
cient and Modern Languages; Drawing and Painting ; In- 
strumental and Vocal Music. Careful attention will be 
paid to the health and religious instruction of the pupils. 

‘T'erms.—The year will consist of two terms or sessions 01 
five months each, commencing.on the first of May and No- 
vember. The charge for board, tuition, &c. per session, will 
be only Fifty dollars. A regular examination will be held 
at the end of every session. 

Persons wishing to place their daughters in this Institn- 


tion, will please make early application letter, or other- 
wise. ANN McCULLOUGH, Principal, 
april 20—3t 


EMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES, Thirteenth Street,| 
West side, second door below Spruce, Philadelphia — 
Classes are now open for a general course of instruction, com- 
pris'ng Vocal and Instrumental Music; or, for the acquisition 


of any particular branch, such as Reading, English grammea-| 


tically, Writing, Ciphering, Geography, History. Private 
Tuition given, as usual, to Gentlemen intended for the Bar, 
the Pulpit, or the Senate. Every impediment of Speech, 
such as STAMMERING, in a short period, almost impercepti- 
bly removed. 

o Stupents.—Mr. Magenis respectfully intimates, that 
he prepares young gentlemen to deliver their own compo- 
sition, gracefully and impressively, and with appropriate 
gesture and action. Classes consisting of several members, 
will be taught on moderate terms, to read and speak every 
species of composition in the English Language. A private 
class for young ladies also, engaged in performing the ardu- 
ous task of teaching boys at the public schools. 

xk? Attendance in private Families, and at Boarding 
Schools. april 20—3t 


IGHLY INTERESTING AND ATTRACTIVE JU- 

VENILES.—Ve-y Little Tales for very Little Chil- 

dren, in single syllables of four and five letters, 1 vol. 18mo 

square, embellished with a large number of fine cuts, exe- 
cuted in a superior style. Price 374 cents. 

This book was written expressly for Children from five to 
ten years of age ; and in order that every inducement might 
be given to children of that age to read, the book has been 
printed on an unusually large size type. The stories are 
written by a talented Lady, in an easy and attractive style. 
The popularity of this little book may be judged from itr 


having passed through six editions in England. | 


Lucy and Arthur—A book for Children, } vol. smal! 
16mo. 212 pages; embellished with five fine Engravings, by 
Wm. Croome ; also, numerous Ornamental Letters, Vig 
an &c., printed on fine paper, and neatly bound in mus- 
in, gilt. 

tive, easy stories for children of from ten. to 
fiftern years of age. very popular Rhymes are in- 
troduced to vary the interest of the book. 

The Child’s Own Story Book—By Mrs. Jerram, 1 vol. 
small 4to. 200 pages, neatly bound in muslin, gilt; embel-| 
— with six fine vings in the most superior 
style, 

This book will be found to contain short stories of a very 
interesting character. Mrs. Jerram has attained great popu- 


larity as a writer of Juvenile works; and any new works} 


written by herare hailed by the children, large and small, 
with great delight. Just published by ) | 
GEORGE 


literary portion of this little book is unusually attrac-| 


148 Chestnut street, opposite the Arcade, elphia. 
april 20 


weict the marked of all present. On 
neaday evening, the 27th ult., the ona Contest Aneel 
the two Literary Societ:es of the Institution took place The 
performances consisted of oMpositions, select and 
original Crations, and the following debate :—« Should an 
International Copy Right be established,” 

The zeal of the contestors was not greater than the irite- 
rest of the crowded audience who were present on the ocea- 
sion; all seemed to be impressed with the conviction that 
the efforts of these youthiul performers would have been 


highly creJitable to o!der and mre experienced practition- 


ers. ‘ne number of Students in attendance during the 
past session, has been larger than on any former orcasion, 
and the prospecis of the College were never more flatier- 
ing. Tuition $15 per session, in advance. 

The next session commences on the Ist of May. 

april 20—3t 


TRASBURG ACADEMY, Lancaster County, PENN- 

SYLVANIA.—T'he semi-annual Examination in thie In- 
stitution will take place on Wednesday the 27th uf March, 
at nine o'clock, A. M. ‘There will be an exhijjmon of de- 
clamation on the "Tuesday evening previ and also on 
Wednesday evening at s:x o'clock. All thefexercises will 
be interspersed with pieces of music of the Very first char- 
acter. ‘he band which has n raised by the students 
will play several pieces. ‘he celebrated musician, Mr. 
R. K. Burns, who is now Teacher of Music in this Institu- 
tion, will give peculiar zest to this part of the periormance. 

This Academy 1s lucated in the pleasant borough of Stras- 
burg, about eight miles south-east of Lancaster, and three 
miles trom the Philadelphia and Columbia Railroad. This 
being a pleasant and healthy situation, and easy of access, 
renders it peculiarly desirable to parents who may wish to 
place their sons from home to be educated. 

The branches taught, embrace all those of a thorough 
Engiish education, together with the Laun, Greek, French, 
and German languages; Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
Ornamental Writing, Drawing, &e. Every branch is taught 
in the most thorough manner. But, while the Prineipal 
aims constantly to make thorough scholars, he deema it no 
less important to inculcate moral and religious princip'es. 
Believing no education desirable which neglecis the culti- 
vation of the heart, he pledges his best exertions to secure 
the present and future welfare of those commitied to his 
charge. 3 
‘nere will be regular week!y lectures on the subjects of 

stronomy, Chemisiry, and Natural Philosophy, illustrated 
by experiments, with full apparatus, to present each sub- 
ject w the students in the most entertaining and instructive 
manner. 

‘There is a Literary Society, conducted by the students, 
which forms an efficient auxiliary to the weekly exercises 
in composition and speaking. 

insrrauctors.—Rev, David McCarter, Principal. Mr. 
James L. Mackey, Teacher of Languages and Mathena- 
tics, Mr. Alexander Blair, Assistant. Mr. It. K. Burns, 
Professor of Music. , 

‘Terms or ‘l'urrion, &c —Tuition, board, washing, &c. 
per session, (five months) $50. 

There are no extra charges whatever connected with the 
school. Payment will not be required until the expiration 
of the term. ‘I'he studentscan ali board withthe Principal, 
and thus be continually under his supervision, 

‘The Summer session (the ninth term in tuis Institution) 
will commence on Wednesday the first day of May. <A re- 
gular examination will be heid at the close of every tert. 
it is very desirable that all the students be present at the 
commencement, 

‘The subscriber has lately purchased Chemical, Philoso- 
phical, and other appa:atus to the amount of several hun- 
dred dollars. He intends during the coming term, to add 
considerably to the present amount of apparatus, so thatthe 
students in this Instituuion, in future, will not only partake 
of the advantages which are to be had in academies ger e- 
rally, but will really be surrounded w.th privileges and 
meuns for receiving a ful, and tho:ough education equalled 
only in the best colleges, 

iP Parents wishing to place theirsons in this Institution, 
will please make early application by letter or otherwisa, 

Rev. DAVID McCARPE«, Principal, 
mar 16—T7t 


EDAR HILL SEMINARY—Situated near Mount Joy, 

Lancaster county, Pennsylvania.—The proprietor of 

the Young Ladies’ Lyceum Institute, grateful for past en- 

couragement, respectfully informs his friends and the pub- 

lic, that the Fifteenth Semi-Annual Session of this Institu- 
tion will commence on the firat Monday of May next, 

Seven years have now elapsed, since a circular was 
issued, announcing that a Female Seminary was about to 
be opened ata place since known by the name of Cedar 
Hill. Its first session commenced in May, 1837. Through 
a period of unparalleled general embarrassment, it has been 
sustained by the result of its own operations, It has not only 
survived, but gained a name and a place, amung the best 
Institutions of Kducation, in the esteem and confidence of a 
generous public. 

‘Terms—Boarding, including lights, fuel, and washing, 
with tuition in all the English and Classical studies, per 
session of five months $70. Payable in advance $50. Mu- 
sic, Vocal and Instrumental $15. Drawing and Painting 
$15. French Language $12. Use of Piano $2. Stationery 
charge $1.50. Embroidery $7 5U. 

Pupils’ names are to be marked in full on their articles of 
apparel. They are also expected to furnish their own tow- 
els, wash basin, and spoons, 

N.B. Lectures are given on Botany, Chemistry, Physio 
logy, Rhetoric, Natural istory, Geology, As- 
tronomy, Philosophy of the Mind, Sacred and Classical An- 
tiquities, and on the Fine Arts, 

N. DODGE, A. M., Principal and Proprietor. 
TESTIMONIALS 
Philadelphia, March 16th, 1837. 

As it is the intention of Mr. N. Dodge to remove trom 
this city, we feel pleasure in thus bearing our testimony, 
that as a m.an and a Christian his character Lere stands de- 
servedly high. He has long conducted a Female Academy 
of a very superior grade, with great credit to himself, and 
satisfaction to his patrons, He carries with him our respect 
and best wishes. 

Rev. THomas Eustace, W. Darracu, M. D. 

Cuarces S. Wurrz. Rev. Hl. A. BoarpMAN. 

Joun M. ATwoop. W. Ginson, M. D. 

The undersigned take pleasure in commending the Cedar 
Hill Seminary to the contidence and patronage of the Chris- 
tian community, We regard the Rev. N. Dodge, the Prin- 
cipal and Proprietor, as eminently fitted, by his just and en- 
lightened views, his long experience in teaching, and his 
enthusiastic devotion to the cause of Female ‘dacation, to 
cultivate the minds, the hearts, and the manners of his pu- 

ils. The Institution is thoroughly Protestant and Evange- 
ical in its character and influence. 
Rev. ‘T’. Boggs. 
Rev. R. W. Dun ap. 
Columbia, March 20th, 1844. 


We, the undersigned, having daughters who have been 
for a year or two, pupils in the Cedar Hill Seminary, feel 
a pleasure in giving the testimony of our salistaction, as tu 
the fidelity and ability, with which the Institution has been, 
and is at present, conducted. We cheerfully recommend 
it to public attention and regard, believing it worthy of the 
reputation it has hitherto enjoyed. 

Jno. BrENNEMAN, Esq. 

Jno M. WHITEHILL, Esq 

J. Winesrenner, V. D. M 
Mount Joy, March, 1844. 


We, the subscribers, having hitherto patronized the In- 
stitution of Mr. Dodge, situated near Mount Joy, Lancaster 
county, respectfully recommend it to the favourable consid 
eration of the public. We consider Mr. Dodge well quali 
fied as a Teacher. His Institution is situated in a pleasant 
and healthy part of the county, and his building is large and 
commodious. We consider his Institution deserving of pub- 
lic patronage. Gro. W. Harris, Esq. 


Hon. L. Reivey. 
Harrisburgh, March 1, 1844. 


The following notice, unsolicited by Mr. Dodge, or his 
friends, is taken of the Cedar Hill Seminary by the Author 
of the History of Lancaster county, page 453:—“ The 
Young Ladies’ Lyceum Institute—Rev. N. Dodge, A. M. 
Principal—located on the banks of the Chiquesalunga 
Creek, near the village of Mount Joy, is, perhaps, as regards 
accommodations, kind attention to the wants of pupils fa- 
cility fur acquiring a competentand thorough knowledge of 
all the various branches and accomplishments, taught at 
similar Institutions, if not superior to, at least surpassed by 
april 13—6¢ 


8. S. Patrerson, Faq. 
Col. Jas. ParrRason. 


none other in the country. 


RAND AND IMPOSING EXHIBITION OF STA- 
TTUARY, representing our Saviour before Pontius 
Pilate, ina group of 23 Figures the size of lile, splendidly 
dressed in appropriate ccstume. Now open at the Phila- 
delphia Bank Building, corner of Chestnut and Fourth 
streets, beautitully illuminated with Gas. Open day and 
evening. Admittance 12} cents, without distinction of age. 
This piece of statuary is universally considered a most 
magnificent work of art. A beautiful and interesting Spec- 
tacle, and an im ive and valuable commentary on the 
passage of Holy Writ,4o which it particularly refers. 
To the religious part of the community in partieular, is 
this hallowed subject doubly interesting. 
- The clergy are invited to attend free of charge. 
Sabbath Schools admitted at low rates. mar 16—tf 


DGEHILL SCHOOL, Princeton, New Jenrsry.— 

This Institution was re-opened by the subscriter about 

one year since, and is in successful operation. I[t continues 

with the same object in view that it had when originally 
established by the late Professor Paitun. 

Boys are received into the family, and are prepared for 
any standing in College or Commercial pursui:s as the des- 
tination in the life of the pupil may be. The conrse of in- 
struction 18s ample and thorough, and all the pupils are sub- 
ject to a government strictly parental, such as any Christian 
parent would desire. Noday scholars are received. 

Terms $225 per annum. This is in full for board and 
tuition, and every thfhg necessary to comfort in the family, 
except instruction in Modern Languages, and Instrumental 
Music. The ensuing session will commence on the Ist of 
May next. With a view to permanency, the subscnber has 
found it advantageous to purchase the commudwus build- 
ings 7 — attached to the Edgehill! school. 

Any further information may be learned by addressing 
the. Priiscipal at Edgehill. 

DAVID PRATT, Principal. 

Reference is respectfully made tothe Professors of the 
College, and Theological Seminary at Princeton, who have 
kindly furnished the err expression : 

RINCETON, March 28, 1844. 

“ Mr. Pratt has been the Principal of the Edgehill! school 
for a r past. During that time he has conciliated the 
confidence and respect of this community ina high degree. 
We believe him to be nousually faithful and assiduous in 
his attention to his duties, and to be uncommonly successful 
in the kind cuntrol of his pupils, We therefore feel autho- 
rized to express our confidence in him, and our best wishes 
for the success of his Seminary.” | 
Honor. 
B. Don. 

_  Joun Macuean, 

“Having had some opportunity of becomin acquainted 
with Mr. Pratt’s methods of instruction, at the Edgehill 
School, | have no hesitation in saying, that | have been very 
with all that | have seen. Mr. Pratt 
seems to be jully persuaded of the necessity of firm disci- 
pline, and thorough drilling in the rudiments, and to pos- 
sess the faculty of enfurcing these opinions. 1 feel bound 
to add, that the youth at Edgehill ~ oe to be under rigid 
but affectionate control. In regard to personal character, 
Mr. Pratt commands my entire confidence; and, as he is 
now the proprietor of the estate, he may be expected to main- 
tain a permanent, and I trust, a flourishing establishment.” 


W. ALEXANDER. 
Princeton, March 29, 1844, april 6—4t 
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